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Watches, adapted for GENTLEMEN’s wear; 
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New SERIES. | SepreMBeEr, 1881. [Vor. VII. No.5. 


DRIVEN TO DESPAIR. 


CHAPTER I. 


Harrison Dorn was not always « sceptic and a man-hater, 
There was «a time when no young and trustful spirit, in the 
morning of life, could be a more ardent believer in the 
providence of God and the good will of men than he. In 
fact, Harrison Dorn was once a lover; and what telescope 
is there like pure earthly love to bring God near? 

Nor was it that affinity called ‘+ love at first sight ’’ which 
attracted the young man toward the object of his affection ; 
but she whom he worshipped had risen upon his life like a 
winter’s-night moon — first a reflection, then a rim, a see- 
tion, a hemisphere, and finally the full orb, standing timidly 
in the doors of the sky, and waiting to be called in. So 
there was neither Platonism nor sensationalism about Har- 
rison’s love; it was as natural and healthy a growth as ever 
sprang from the human heart. There was Constance Brooks, 
gentle, fair, and entirely lovable ; here was Harrison Dorn, 
possessing all the susceptibilities and longings of an ardent 
soul. The result, of course, was that the young man 
obeyed the promptings of nature, and became a lover. 

But with them, as with many another happily assorted 
pair, the retarding element was not wanting. 

Constance had been affianced, while yet a child, to the 
son and heir of a friendly house, in the alliance of which 
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with her own it cannot be denied that the maiden would, 
in a worldly sense, be making a good match. But, as fre- 
quently happens in affairs of this nature, an obstacle in the 
shape of a counter-affection crossed the precarious path of 
matrimonial speculation. In short, Constance Brooks re- 
turned the affection of her young neighbor, Harrison Dorn, 
and in a thoughtless hour they were clandestinely married. 
Precious was the secret, and right faithfully did the young 
zealots guard it. Only when they met, at sweet, stolen 
seasons, would you have dreamed that this boy and girl 
were man and wife. The parents of neither suspected more 
than a neighborly good-will between them; nor did the 
lovers, in public, by word or sign betray the confidence 
which they had mutually sworn to keep secret. 

So continued their strange union for nearly a year, when 
unexpected circumstances brought a change. Harrison, 
having come of age, received an offer from a wealthy rela- 
tive to spend a year with him in the conduct of his business, 
with a chance for promotion, and perhaps udmission to the 
firm, if the young man should prove capable and worthy. 
This offer was too magnificent to admit of any debate, in the 
minds of his parents at least, if not in Harrison’s own. 
Indeed, the young man did not hesitate long in making his 
decision, but answered his uncle’s letter on the evening of 
the day which brought it, closing with the offer, and ex- 
pressing warmest thanks for the same. Imagine, then, his 
surprise and sorrow when, on confiding the matter to his 
young wife, she fell to weeping, and charged him with un- 
faithfulness in leaving her thus alone at the very commence- 
ment of their wedded joy. On his endeavoring to present 
the case to her in its practical and more reasonable light, 
she turned upon him in lovely indignation, and raising her 
white arm till its bracelet-chains trembled between his face 
and hers, sobbed a fierce and cruel accusation, that made 
him start and,turn pale. 

«* Constance — oh, my wife! what are you saying?’’ he 
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gasped, with quivering lips. Then the hot-spirited girl 
reiterated the charge, and added a keener thrust still — one 
that made him shriak and cower, as though it had pierced 
to the very quick of his heart. He turned and staggered a 
few paces from her; then came back and held out his arms. 

‘‘Is it forever?’’ the young wife asked, with swelling 
bosom. 

**O Constance! I have promised, love; do you not see 
that I must go?’’ 

For an instant there was a fierce conflict in the girlish 
breast. The lovely eyes swam, the whole figure swayed 
irresolutely from attitude to attitude. Then a dull, dreary 
bitterness settled under the fair lids. The swaying form 
billowed up from the meekness of woe to the majesty of 
defiance. You might have seen the wave, starting at the 
skirt of her robe, curl up through limb and chest, till it 
broke upon her scornful lips! ** Go, sir! and if you ever 
dare think of me again, let it be only as Constance Brooks ! ”’ 
She stood for a moment, towering in her splendid sorrow ; 
then, gathering her skirts about her, swept away. The pair 
had met in a little bower at the foot of the garden be- 
longing to Constance’s father ; and as she departed through 
the winding paths, so still was the night that Harrison 
could hear her deep, tremulous breath, and as she turned 
an angle of the walk, he saw, too, the moonlight shining 
through her dilated nostrils, as though they had been pearl! 

For «a long time he sat in the lonely bower, his head 
bowed upon his hands. Then, rising, he crossed over into 
his father’s garden, adjoining, and walked toward the house. 
Once, as he lifted his eyes to the window where his girl-wife 
was wont to sit and telegraph with love’s symbols to his 
own window opposite, he fancied he saw a pale face vanish- 
ing, and even heard a sigh disturbing the quiet of the night 
with its fiint undulation. He mounted to his room and sat 
watching the window of the beloved, hoping that his senses 
had not misled him, and that soon he should catch a sweet, 
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humble whisper, saying, ‘‘ Forgive me, love! I was 
wrong.”’ 

But at last the moon went down. Itebecame dark, and a 
chill wind was rising. Harrison closed the window, turned 
to his desk, and lit the student-lamp that stood on it. He 
opened « drawer, and there lay the ream of perfumed 
paper upon which he was wont daily to write a chapter out 
of his heart to his young wife; and from another drawer, 
as he opened it, rose the thrice fragrant breath of her re- 
plies. For a moment Harrison stood irresolute ; then he 
drew forth a blank sheet of paper, sat down before his desk, 
and wrote as follows : — 

‘*To my Love, my Wire: When you take this from our 
sweetbrier casket, I shall be many miles away. I go, com- 
forted by the fancy that I saw your pale face looking down at 
me from your window when we parted last night. If it be 
so, und your heart also is turned again to me, oh! hasten to 
drive away my present gloom by the sweet assurance. 
Nevertheless, love, your letter must come to me at the 
Dolan Mills, Manchester. Thine, Hi’ 

All night long the young man sat in his room and 
thought ; thought over the sweet course of his love, its 
dangers, its vicissitudes, its joys, and now its sudden over- 
<louding ; of the cruel words of the loved one, so lately 
spoken, and yet quivering in his heart. With the coming 
of dawn he descended to the hall, tapped lightly at his par- 
ents’ door, bade them the promised early good-bye, and 
went away ; but not until he had visited the garden bower, 
and left his farewell note in the ‘‘ sweetbrier casket.”’ 

It was many scores of miles to Manchester; and what 
with the distance, his daily occupation, and his pride 
withal,—for he had received no conciliatory note from 
Constance, — Harrison Dorn did not make a visit home till 
the first year of apprenticeship was ended. Not that he 
had in any degree grown away from his young wife, nor was 
lightly minded of her because he had remained away so 
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long; no, his grief grew upon him, so that every day which 
brought no word from the loved one was more joyless than 
the day before. He grew graver and wiser in that one year 
than many a happier man inten. Thrice had he written to 
his wife, directing the envelope to ‘* Constance Brooks,”’ 
though in fear and trembling lest her parents should ascer- 
tain the contents of his notes ; but not a word, good or bad, 
had he ever received in return. Nor could he learn aught 
concerning Constance from his parents, save that she was 
at home but seldom, and that a strange coldness had arisen 
between the families. So, it was with no hopeful heart 
that Harrison Dorn entered once more the familiar street, 
and approached the home of Constance and his own. 
There stood the two houses as of old. It was summer, and 
both gardens were full of bloom and fragrance ; everything 
looked exactly as it used to. But as he drew nearer, and 
lifted his hungry eyes to the window opposite his own, lo! 
it was hidden from sight by the dark shutters ; and outside 
them, on the sill, « phoebe-bird had built her nest, and was 
quietly brooding. 

Sick at heart, the young man entered his own home, and 
answered the greeting of his parents with a bitter choking 
in his voice. Wisely, they paid no heed to the evident 
grief and changed appearance of their son, for they had 
divined, in part, his secret, from the frequency with which, 
in his letters, he had inquired after the Brookses, and espe- 
cially after sweet Constance. 

‘¢T think, my boy,”’ said his father, at length, after ex- 
changing «a few glances with his wife —*‘* I think it would be 
more unwise to withhold from you now that which you must 
so soon learn, than to leave it to be told by some lighter lips 
by-and-by. We know well, Harrison, that you are dearly 
concerned in our neighbor's child, Constance. But take it 
not to heart that she has married him to whom she was long 
ago affianced ; for it is better thus than that you should be 
tempted longer to seek what you could never win.”” 

Gray as ashes grew the face of the young man. He 
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clutched at the wall for support, but it seemed to slide 
away from his grasp, and he would have fallen heavily on 
the floor, had not his mother sprung forward and caught 
him. She staggered with her burden into her husband’s 
arms, and together they bore the young man to the sofa 
and laid him upon it. Happily, it was only a fainting 
swoon, from which he almost immediately recovered. 

** Let no one hear of this, I pray you,’’ he begged, as 
soon as he could speak again. ‘*I must go away and forget 
her. I cannot stay among the old scenes. To-morrow I 
must say good-bye again.’’ And on the morrow they let 
him go, for they saw it was best that he should do so. 
‘* Farewell!’’ he cried, faliing upon their necks. ‘* Fare- 
well, for the last time. You think that I am coming back, 
but I never shall. I have lost my faith in God and man ; 
henceforth I will exile myself from both. Good-bye! 
Good-bye !”’ 

The gray-haired parents stood upon the steps and gazed 
tearfully after him. ‘¢ It is only his mad disappointment,”’ 
they said. ‘+ Pretty soon he will forget the child, and 
come back to us; for what was she to him but a friend, a 
maid pledged to another? Let him have his sorrow out, 
and he will be wiser. We shall see him again ere long.”’ 
So they followed him with their eyes till they could see 
him no longer, and with their hearts till even those could 
throb for him no longer; but he came not. Harrison Dorn 
had gone into exile from God and man. 


Paut Pastnor. 


[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


THE LOAN EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS AT THE 
CROW MUSEUM. 
The opening of the Crow Museum of Fine Arts has 
marked an epoch in the history of Washington University 
and of the art interests of St. Louis well worthy of all that 
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has been or could be said in its commendation. Such an 


event could not but be highly gratifying to all friends of 
art education, in the highest and best sense of that term. 
To add to the words of praise that have already been uttered 
would be difficult. To repeat them is unnecessary. It 
may perhaps be possible that something should still be 
contributed toward translating into ordinary language the 
conceptions which constitute the central value of the paint- 
ings in the Loan Exhibition; and to this aim the present 
notice will be directed. 

It is not proposed to enter upon any special estimate or 
comparison of the several schools represented. | Instead of 
this, we shall classify such of the works as our present space 
will permit us to mention, according to the nature of the 
motive which appears to constitute the central point of sig- 
nificance in each. We shall begin with those works the 
theme of which is ‘* historical.’”’ And by this is meant 
those works whose motive, or central, formative conception 
is, or professes to be, of an elevated, ideal character, and 
whose outer form is therefore infused with dignity, strength, 
and seriousness ; all which is perfectly consistent with the 
utmost delicacy both of conception and of execution. We 
shall then consider a number of paintings belonging to each 
of the classes: genre, animal, and landscape painting. 

With this preliminary remark we may pass to the consid- 
eration of Muller’s ‘* Roll-Call of the Condemned during 
the Reign of Terror.”’ This is » work of extraordinary 
power, whose full interpretation would demand long and 
careful study, and greater space than we shall be able to 
give to the entire collection. This much, however, is man- 
ifest: that there is depicted here, as it were, the very focus 
of the French Revolution. It is the long delayed, but in- 
evitable counter-proposition to Louis XIV.’s famous asser- 
tion, ‘* The State—that is me!’’ Men and women with 
titles and wealth still held, in effect, the belief that they 
themselves had rights but no duties in relation to the 
‘*people,’’ and that the latter had duties but no rights 
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in- relation to their ‘* superiors.’’ The reaction against this 
could not fail to reach a more or less violent crisis, so soon 
as the common ideal for all humanity came to be at all 
clearly comprehended. And Muller has depicted this crisis 
in its most thrilling phase. The injustice and oppression 
which the ruling classes have so long been meting out to 
the ‘‘lower orders’’ is now returning to them under the 
intensified form of the reckless cruelty and injustice of the 
fanatics who have for the moment gained the upper hand. 
They have sown the wind, and are reaping the whirlwind. 
The conspicuous figures among the condemned have evi- 
dently been prominent actors in the government just over- 
thrown ; and in the remorseless men who now triumph over 
them they see but their own distorted images in that surging 
sea of humanity, which, Xerxes-like, they had imagined 
themselves able to chain down and lash into submission. 
Destructive force is met by destructive force, and that which 
triumphs must in turn consume itself. Through the death- 
struggle of tyrants a nation of freemen is born. Thus, it is 
not merely a crisis in the history of a single people that 
Muller has depicted with such marvellous power, but rather 
it is a crisis through which the whole human race must pass, 
in one or another form, on its way upward from helplessness 
and servitude, through painful collisions with tyranny, to 
final victory and rational self-rule. 

In De Neuville’s ** Defence of the Gate of Chateau Mal- 
maison ’’ we have another representation of a desperate 
struggle. Here, however, the struggle is put before us in 
the most materialistic form possible. Humanity is reduced 
to physical forces, and these forces seem directed simply to 
the dissolution of things. The principle for which this 
fierce strife is waged is therefore wholly obscured, or, at the 
least, stripped of its moral quality. Thus, this picture (like 
most battle-scenes ) may be justly criticised upon the ground 
that it is the representation, in permanent form, of merely 
destructive agencies, which are in their very nature evanes- 
cent, and as such contain no element of abiding interest or 
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value; and hence, also, no element that can, strictly 
speaking, be considered a true motive for a work of art. 
On the other hand, the technical skill as well as the real- 
istic power displayed in this picture awaken the utmost 


9° 


astonishment, and an ‘*old soldier’’ can scarcely behold 
it without feeling a strong impulse to enter into the con- 
flict ! 

The remaining pictures of the «* historical’’ type are far 
more simple in composition. And yet a number of them 
are none the less deeply significant. ** The Wounded Sea- 
Gull,’’ by Jules Bréton, is a remarkable example of the rich 
expressiveness that can be given a single figure. A young 
peasant woman, seen only in half figure, is walking alone 
upon the sea-shore. Her coarse, simple attire shows how 
close are the restrictions which poverty has put upon her, 


_ just as her worn, sunburnt face, and muscular, knotted 


hunds, show how hard is the toil to which she is ¢nured. 
The figure is not formed for grace. The features are fairly 
harsh in their severity. And yet there is in the picture an 
attractive force that grows to fascination as one continues 
to gaze upon it. The eyes, looking intently forward, seem 
to see a goal infinitely distant ; and the intense firmness and 
unconquerable resolve expressed in form and feature show 
that in this single figure there is concentrated a whole world 
of will, and that thus even the infinitely distant goal is to be 
not wholly unattainable. But what can be this far-off ideal 
that has the power to call forth such resolution? It can be 
nothing less than substantial freedom, mental and moral. 
It is the ultimate ideal of humanity toward which this 
toiler of the sea has turned her wistful gaze. She is a 
type of the struggling peasantry of the old world, who are 
awakening more and more to the consciousness of a higher 
destiny for all who have the will to make that destiny their 
own. And now we may see the subtile significance of the 
remarkably high horizon-line which the artist has given the 
picture. By this means he emphasizes the fuct that here is 
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a representative of the humblest order of people, who have 
not as yet reached the clear, articulate consciousness of 
what they are and are to be. Instinetively, indeed, they 
turn toward the true goal, and strain every nerve to attain 
to it, while yet remaining unable to detine the nature of the 
mighty struggle in which they are engaged. Only those 
above them, on the heights, can see and represent them as 
they are, and clearly comprehend the means and methods of 
their final emancipation. Again the wounded bird has 
fluttered to her feet, and she has but exhibited the native 
tenderness of her spirit by stooping to pick it up and care 
for it. Nevertheless, this is a mere incident; her thoughts 
never wander, even for a moment, from the solemn pur- 
pose of her life. She will heal the wounds of the stricken 
creature, and it will fly away to dash through the sea-foam 
again, and the very energy and resolute hopefulness of her 
own struggling spirit will at length produce within it such 
subtile, refined strength and buoyancy as will enable it to rise 
victoriously above the sea of its troubles into the realm of 
genuine freedom and gladness. 

Contrasted with this picture in every respect — in its 
inner significance no less than in its outer form —is the 
work of Lefebvre entitled ‘* Evening.’’ In this there is 
grace and beauty of form, as well as rich, delicate coloring. 
Thus far it isa much more pleasing picture, on first view, 
than the one we have just been considering. But when we 
look for the motive of the ‘* Evening,’’ it becomes evident 
that we have here the representation of one who has not yet 
escaped from that paradise of mere negative innocence into 
which every human being is born. The. present wholly sat- 


isfies her. It is a merely natural evening, between «a day 
that has passed without pain and a day that will bring no 
conflict. Lefebvre has not in this picture portraved a soul, 
conscious of its own infinite destiny, and entering upon the 
struggle to realize itself; on the contrary, he has pictured a 
beautiful but evanescent creature — an Oriental woman, with 
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physical charms, but without soul and having no promise of 
immortality. 

Dupré’s ** Noonday Rest’’ brings us again face to face 
with the severe toil afid simple life of the peasant. Two 
men ina field are sitting upon a heap of new-mown hay. 
A young woman brings them a refreshing draught, which 
she pours into a cup held out to her by one of the men. 
All are dressed in the coarsest garments. Their figures are 
angular, and it is evident that hard labor has long since de- 
prived their joints of suppleness. And yet there is a serious- 
ness and dignity in the group that render it fairly imposing. 
All the strength they possess is exerted in the direction of 
honest self-support, in the direction of genuine indepen- 
dence. All sincere endeavor brings its reward, and the 
humblest toilers in the field of human life cannot fail to 
have the noonday rest of their lives rendered deeply satis- 
fying by the consciousness that in some degree, at least, 
thev have compelled the earth to greet them with « smiling 
face, and to own that they are already free, even though it 
be with imperfect and narrowly limited freedom. pt 

Two other pictures, substantially alike in netien, are 
charming in their expression of tenderness and purity. 
They are Gabriel Max’s ‘* Maternal Happiness,’’ and Boy- 
gereau’s ‘* The Guardian Angel.’’ In the former the fea- 
tures are less delicate and refined, but in both the expression 
is that of the purest motherly love. In both we have the 
representation of that inexpressibly tender solicitude which a 





, woman of trulv noble nature must feel for her child. They 
ine represent the purely human Madonna keeping vigilant watch 
over her offspring; and every human soul born into the 
world is but 2 newly lighted, flickering flamelet of divine 
reason manifest in the flesh. 
Perrault’s ‘*Cherub’’ may be mentioned in this connec- 
tion. It is a winged child, of exquisite beauty, asleep on 
clouds that are strewn with roses. It is a human soul float- 


ing down out of the invisible. It is still asleep (uncon- 
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scious), but from and within its very nature there develop$ 
the wings of thought that will bear it, when it awakes 
(when it arrives at maturity), through all the shining 
worlds of the beautiful and the true.* 

But what shall we say when we come to Vely’s brilliant 
work entitled ** Between Love and Riches?’’ Brilliant it 
certainly is, at least in technical execution. The figures 
are nearly, or quite life-size. A young woman, superbly 
dressed, half turns her head toward a youthful lover on her 
right, but puts out her left hand to take the jewels which 
an old man offers her, partly at his own hands, partly at the 
hands of alittle page. No noble qualities of mind are ex- 
hibited in her face. She is evidently of a cold, calculating 
nature. And yet, as is usually the case with such natures, 
her shrewdness has no depth. She hesitates with studied 
adroitness in choosing between two suitors, both of whom 
a truly noble woman would have no hesitancy in sum- 
marily dismissing. The young man is clearly a weak, 
spiritless creature, not worthy a moment’s notice; while 
the older one is not less manifestly characterized, at best, 
by low cunning and merely selfish instincts. As for her, it 
is evident that wealth has by far the greater weight in her 
estimation. But in choosing wealth she also necessarily 
chooses him who proffers the wealth. Thus, deception and 
selfishness are met by deception and selfishness, and bitter- 
ness and disappointment can be the only result of their 
union. The conclusion cannot be avoided, therefore, that 
the moral quality of this picture is distinctively negative and 
repellant. It may be that the artist was clearly conscious 
of this, and that he deliberately set himself the task of 
showing how utterly unlovely the false and empty in spirit 
must be, even when surrounded by all the glamour of wealth. 
We doubt, however, that such was the case; and the doubt 
is strengthened by the fact that in ‘* The Awaking Heart,’’! 
by the same artist, there is the sume display of technical 


! Exhibited at the St. Louis Fair and Exposition of 1880. 
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skill, while in the central figure (that of a young girl just 
blooming into womanhood ) there is manifest the same want 
of the positive elements of character. 

Richter’s ‘* Marguerite ’’ deserves attention as the work 
of an artist who has been greatly honored. We have, 
however, sought in vain to find in this picture the strong 
emotional qualities that one must expect in every represen- 
tation of this subject. It appears tame, spiritless ; and we 
can hardly believe it to be un example of the full power of 
an artist having so considerable celebrity. 

“Let us turn from this to the ‘* Morning Glory ’’ of Le- 
febvre. It would scarcely be possible to imagine a more 
delicate, ethereal representation. A rough breath would 
wither it. Even before a strong sweep of sunlight it must 
quickly vanish away! Thus far there can be no doubt that 
the character of the morning glory is faithfully rendered. 
And yet, however fragile this flower may be, it attains to 
perfect maturity, and fails not to fulfil its mission. In like 
manner, the human morning glory is incomplete unless it 
also fulfils its mission; and however quickly it may fade 
away physically, there must remain the undying residue of 
the spirit —that pure, fragrant, infinitely delicate flower, 
whose destiny it is to bloom forever. It is at this point 
that the artist appears to us to have misconceived his task. 
The eyes of this frail being have an unearthly look, but it 
is also a wild look. They express, not the inspiration of 
hope, but unutterable sadness, as if at the loss of all that 

{ is held dear. Thus, the ‘* Morning Glory ’’ seems rather to 

> fe represent a broken spirit than a blooming spirit ; and we 

could wish that the artist had given to this work the name 

Ophelia. It would be hard to imagine a more admirable 

representation than this of that wonderfully pathetic crea- 

tion of Shakespeare. 
Very different from any of the foregoing is “A Ride for 

Life,’’ by Schreyer. It represents a Russian sledge, with 

only a driver and his master, drawn rapidly by three pow- 
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erful horses through deep snow in a lonely forest. A pack 
of fumished wolves are following close upon the party. 
One of them has approached nearer than the rest, and has 
been sent rolling in the snow by a rifle-shot. The others 
pause for a moment, while the already terrified horses 
plunge forward with still greater speed. Thus, if the driv- 
ing is sufficiently skilful, and the destination is not too 
far distant, the imminent danger of the moment may be 
escaped. The picture is well worthy of notice, both on 
account of the powerful action and swift movement repre- 
sented in the horses, and also because of the lively sympa- 
thy which the representation of so perilous a situation must 
excite. But, beyond this, one can hardly help thinking that 
the artist has here presented us with an unconscious sym- 
bolic prophecy. It is the Czar hurrying on hjs way through 
the trackless wastes of autocratic rule, while every mo- 
ment the perils of savage Nihilism multiply about his path. 
Thus we are brought round again (though this time by a 
casual intimation only) to the thought of that fierce drama 
that is perpetually reénacted in the world. Extremes of 
violence meet in deadly conflict, and only through their 
mutual dissolution can a medium of repose be reached. It 
will not be strange if the French Revolution should yet be 
outdone by a Russian revolution, and the gates of death to 
one generation once more prove the gates of freedom to the 
next. 

Our attention may now be directed to a picture which will 
serve as a transition to the genre type of painting — that 
is, to that type of painting of which the motive or theme is 
drawn from every-day lite, and is of a simple, pleasing, 
and often of a comic character. The picture to which we re- 


fer is -** The Lesson in Astronomy.’’ A venerable sage is 


instructing two pupils in the mysteries of the stars. The 
one is acomely youth, the other a charming maiden. These 
sit near each other. Their instructor has just drawn an 
illustrative diagram in the sand st his feet, and while he 
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looks upward and points to the constellation he is explain- 
ing to them, their heads turn and their lips meet. It needs 
not that one should go to the Pleiades to find a lucky star! 
Indeed, one may easily believe that the artist, in painting 
this picture, really had in mind the old Persian (or Zend ) 
myth, according to which the stars were the Fravythis, or 
protecting genii of men, and might even become the very 
souls of men. Thus, these pupils, favored with the instruc- 
tion of so wise a teacher, and charmed with the beautiful 
truths he is unfolding to their minds, spontaneously turn 
toward each other, each expecting to see the reflection of 
his own newly discovered thought in the expression of his 
companion’s face. Instead of this, however, each suddenly 
discovers his own guardian spirit in the starlight that leaps 
from the eyes of the other, and the greeting is simple and 
natural enough ! 

Altogether of the genre type is the picture entitled «* The 
Three (Scape) Graces,’’ by J. G. Brown. Three boys of 
genuinely healthy natures, but bubbling with mischief, and 
wholly reckless in respect of their garments, which are rap- 
idly going to rags, pose for the Three Graces. It is a work 
of genuine humor, and done to prefection. The same artist 
presents us with a work of real pathos in ‘*A Merry Time 
with a Sad Heart.’’ An old, white-haired, weather-beaten 
fiddier, whose face shows a simple and kind, but also sad 
heart, has done what he could to please his company and 
make them merry with his music; and now, with a hardly 
suppressed sense of humiliation, even it may be after long 
years of such life, he holds out his hat for such pittance as 
it may please his audience to give him. But this is not 
represented in the picture. You are his audience, and 
your impulse is to place in his hand, rather than toss into 
his hat, the broadest piece of silver you can find in your 
pocket. 

Kfaus’ ‘Little Rosebud’’ is a very delicate, charming 
bit of work. It represents a young girl with two fresh 
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rosebuds in her hair. But her face is still more blooming, 
and her spirit of a sweeter fragrance, than the rosebuds 
themselves. She is the rosebud. 

Woltze presents us, in his ** Grandfather’s Pets,’’ with a 
work of admirable qualities. The childish satisfaction of 
the little girl, who has just clambered upon the old man’s 
knee and received her share of the sweetmeats he has 
bought ; the eager expectancy of the boy, who presses against 
the other knee, and holds out his hands for what is about 
to come from the great-coat pocket ; the genuine delight of 
the kind old man in giving a moment’s pleasure to the chil- 
dren — all this is expressed with a sincerity and truth that 
are altogether charming. It is a simple tale, told in appro- 
priately simple fashion. 

Of the purely comic type, David Col’s ‘* The Dispute at 
Cards ’”’ would do full credit to an Ostade, while ‘* The Sick 
Monk ”’ of Cassanova would rival the best work of a Teg- 
nier. They are genuine and fairly irresistible comedies on 
canvas. 

But, without dwelling further on the examples of genre 
painting, let us pass to a very brief mention of a few of the 
representations of animals contained in the collection. Of 
these, Verboeckhoven’s ‘+ Pastoral,’’ and Jacques’ ‘** Land- 
scape and Sheep,’’ express admirably, each in its own way, 
an agreeable sense of quiet leisureliness, while both are ex- 
amples of great mastery in technical execution. Braith’s 
‘** Landscape and Cattle,’’ on the contrary, represents the 
breaking up of quiet. A procession with banners is about 
to occasion a stampede in a herd of cattle, which spring to 
their feet and toss their heads as if just on the point of set- 
ting off. But, doubtless, every one who has studied the col- 
lection at all carefully will agree, without hesitation, in 
pronouncing J. H. L. De Haas’ *‘ Cattle in the Meadows of 
Holland ’’ to be by far the finest of the works of this 
special class in the collection. The muscular strength of 
the animals, together with their less tangible characteristics, 








we 
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are represented as only a master in this department of art 
could represent them, while the grouping seems to follow 
as the natural result of the characteristics of the animals 
themselves. Finally, Schenck’s ** Sheep in the Pyrenees”’ 
presents a situation that enlists human sympathy, and thus 
elevates the work above the ordinary level of mere animal 
representation. A shepherd and his faithful dog are bring- 
ing home the flock through a blinding snow-storm. The 
sheep crowd together to escape the force of the driving 
wind. But the clouds are breaking away in the west, and 
the setting sun casts a cheering glow over the scene, that 
would otherwise be altogether desolate. It is a song of 
gladness that suddenly bursts forth in the gloom. The 
stern critic who scornfully rejects all ‘* mere fancies,’’ and 
adheres rigidly to «‘ facts,’ shall not take from us the 
pleasure of seeing in this picture a symbol of humanity 
constantly straying into regions of desolation, and as con- 
stantly led by its good shepherds to sunlit summits 
again ! 

But we must devote the remainder of our space to a con- 
sideration of the landscape representations in the collection. 
And we may begin with ** The Village of Quineville,’’ by 
Lambinet. From the works of this artist that have been 
exhibited here previously, there could only be received the 
impression that his power had been greatly over-estimated. 
Monotonous greens below, and conventional cold gray 
skies above, seemed to constitute the substance of all that 
he could represent. Even in the picture# we are now con- 
“sidering, the ‘‘sky’’ consists of an unbroken extent of 
gray clouds, in which there is little to suggest perspective. 
Below, however, the immediate foreground is rich in varied 
tints, and the coloring is especially pure; so that one re- 
ceives the impression of a clear atmosphere and the delicious 
odors of luxuriant grasses and flowers. The three promi- 
nent. trees are somewhat stiff, but beyond the distance 
stretches away so far as to awaken in one the wish to enter 
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upon a journey round the world — were it not for the fear 
of collision with the sky! 

C4rot’s ‘* Landscape — Morning ”’ is a fine example of the 
peculiar dreamy effects which he was able to produce in 
his own unique way. There is unusual vigor in it. The 
trees stand up with a pronounced force that is not dimin- 
ished by the indistinctness in which the morning mists 
envelop the whole scene. It was the unconscious prophecy 
of a more glorious day-dawn for his country that Cgrot was 
perpetually reiterating in his dewy, filmy landscapes. 

Somewhat akin to Cgrot in spirit, but different in style 
and far bolder and more aggressive in his conceptions, was 
Diaz, a fine example of whose work appears in the collec- 
tion. Assuredly, for delicacy of finish, for purity of tone, 
for subtile management of light and shade, *‘ The Passing 
Storm ”’ is simply indescribable. Nor is it wanting in deep 
poetic symbolism. A collision of mighty forces has just 
been taking place. Separated from each other, these forces 
were out of balance, and destructive in character. They 
were positive forces, and yet negative toward each other. 
They have clashed together with violence, and yet as the 
storm clears away it is evident that while there has been a 
dissolution of lower forms or phases of the forces in play, 
this has been the very means by which those same forces 
might assume, and have actually assumed, still higher and 
nobler forms. Old antagouisms have given place to a rest- 
ful unity. The atmosphere is purified ; the earth is refreshed 
with the generous rain; the sun shines as if with a clearer 
light, and this again blends with all things and reveals all 
their subtflest elements and most winsome graces. It is 
noticeable, too, that here, as in a number of Rousseau’s 
landscapes, the ground, though level throughout the whole 
extent represented, is still rough and uneven in surface, as 
if recently disturbed by some great commotion —as if a 
glimpse were here given us of the fields of Europe still 
scarred by the trampling millions of the Napoleonic wars. 
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Those were indeed tempestuous clearings of the atmos- 
phere! And the French republic shows what higher forms 
the forces there in play were capable of assuming. There 
come also periods in the life of every honest human being 
when opposite and seemingly destructive motives shake the 
soul to its centre, and yet combine at length in a broader, 
finer view, and lead to a richer, purer life. 

Near the picture just considered was placed ** A View on 
the Loire,’’ by Daubigny. A greater contrast could hardly 
be presented. Daubigny’s work is coarse in execution, 
muddy in coloring, meaningless in design. It is a mere 
careless sketch. The reputation this artist enjoys must 
have been gained by immeasurably better work than any 
from his hand in the present collection. 

From such works at least we may turn to that of our 
American landscape-painters with just pride. Sandford R. 
Gifford’s ‘* Early October in the White Mountains’’ is a 
work of charming qualities. The whole scene is expressive 





of the utmost peacefulness. The smooth lake, the +o os 


mountains, and the motionless trees, all give the impression 
of perfect repose ; while the rich, harmonious tone of color 
is like a tranquil breath of satisfied completeness. The 
same feeling is expressed in his ‘* Venetian Sails.’’ Here, 
with smooth water below and «a cloudless sky above, it would 
seem as if the production of perspective effect would be 
impossible. And yet this artist’s mastery over light and 
shade in color, and over atmospheric effects, has rendered 
this a simple, easy task for him. It is immediately over- 
head that our vision penetrates farthest into space. Here 
we look through the atmospheric envelope in the direction 
of its most rapidly decreasing density, and receive, as in the 
present picture, the impression of the deepest blue from a 
clear sky. As our eyes are lowered toward the horizon, 
they meet with a constantly increasing obstruction from the 
greater density of air and vapor. The blue gradually 
assumes a gray or greenish tone, the gray takes on a yellow 
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tinge, and this becomes more and more pronounced as the 
horizon is approached. Similarly, from the foreground 
below, where the atmosphere and its accompanying vapors 
interfere least with vision, to the extreme distance, where 
they interfere most, there is necessarily the same gradation 
from the clearest, most distinct color through less pro- 
nounced tones to a yellowish glow which blends with that 
of the sky in the horizon. The whole picture, indeed, is a 
delightful lyric in color, possessing the utmost purity of 
tone; and the fundamental tone is greatly enriched by the 
strong tints thrown into the sails of the vessels near the 
foreground. 

We may mention here also two or three other marine 
views. Among these, W. F.H. De Haas’ ‘+ Moonlight’’ is 
a very striking picture. The deep shadow of the rocks 
forms a strong contrast with the bright light on the waves. 
There is great vigor in the work, but it lacks delicacy. We 
miss in it the subtile breath of poetry that belongs to every 
true work of art, and which is especially indispensable in 


the representation of a moonlit sea. What he has repre- 
sented is more a sea of glowing lava than a sea of limpid 
water. 


What is so manifestly lacking here is present in high 
degree in the work of W. F. Richards styled ‘‘ Off Rye 
Beach.’’ None but a spirit of the utmost refinement could 
preside at the creation of such a work as this. ‘The sun is 
low, and obscured by a veil of clouds, a rift in which at the 
left near the horizon gives a gleam of warm light, and at 
the same time produces « fine perspective effect. The 
whole picture is in a subdued, yet warm tone of color. The 
waves roll up the smooth beach in long, quiet lines, and 
spread out to an almost imperceptible edge on the sand. — 
It is a symphony of the sea in which the more powerful in- 
struments are held in subordination, while the soft strains 
of the more delicate, sweet-toned ones melt into one another 
and die away on the ear, leaving only the sense of exquisite, 
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unutterable music. ‘* The Vasty Deep’’ is another ad- 
mirable work by the same artist. To the left, rocks rise out 
of the waves in the foreground, and a long line of shore is 
visible in the distance. From the right, strong waves come 
rolling in upon the rocks, while farther back a storm-cloud 
is gathering and moving toward the front. Here, with the 
immovable rocks, the heaving sea, and the threatening 
tempest, are the elements of a highly dramatic scene. It 
is like the opening act of a tragedy, and would serve ad- 
mirably as « translation into form and color of Southey’s 
poem on ‘* The Incheape | uck.”’ 

Turning again, now, to |. idscape-painting, strictly speak- 
ing, it may be noted that Juomas Moran’s ‘‘ Crossing the 
Brook”’ is an agreeable picture, but can scarcely be con- 
sidered a work of real inspiration. It has little of the 
nervous vigor, and still less of the exalted ideal element 
distinguishing some of his other works; for example, his 
‘*¢ Morning on the Colorado.’’ ' 


Among our local artists, W. L. Marple is represented by 
a picture far superior to anything else we have yet seen from 
his hand. It is entitled ‘* Near Colorado Springs,’’ and 
merits much praise for its purity of tone and delicacy of 
coloring. 

Two examples of J. R. Meeker’s work also appear, and 


, 


while the * Evangeline *’ has many excellent qualities, the 
one entitled ** Near Bayou Lafourche ’’ is beyond question 
greatly superior to it, both in color and in composition. 
Whoever studies the work of this artist attentively cannot 
but see that he has advanced steadily in the peculiarly poetic 
use which he has long since proven himself able to make of 
colors. No other landscape-painter has done more gen- 
uinely admirable work in his chosen field. Besides, it is 
to be remembered that Meeker is one of the few artists of 
this or any other country who has discovered wholly new 
fields for artistic effort, and created distinctively original 


1 Exhibited at St. Louis Fair and Exposition, October, 1880. 
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types of art products. His charming swamp-scenes consti- 
tute the unanswerable evidence in proof of his fine discern- 
ment and genuine creative power as an artist. This new type 
of landscape which he has introduced ranks with the creation 
of a new form of versification in poetry. 

Any notice pretending to the interpretation of particular 
works in the Lcan Exhibition would be inexcusably incom- 
plete without some mention of Turner’s ‘ Sunrise’’ and 
Church’s ‘* Twilight at Mount Desert.’’ We will therefore 
close our notice of the exhibition by a comparison of these 
two works. 

The whole course of the development of landscape paint- 
ing hus gone hand in hand with, and been directly de- 
pendent upon, the unfolding of a more rational mode of 
viewing the material world. Not only so, but man has only 
been able to rightly comprehend nature in proportion as he 
has come to rightly comprehend himself. In the final out- 
come it is spiritual light, and that alone, that illuminates the 
world — that alone by which there is any seeing. To him 
who has thoroughly rational eves, the world is a thoroughly 
rational world. It is only to the artist having the finest 
spiritual perceptions that nature presents her richest spir- 
itual significance. True, nature is comparatively passive ; 
it is the realm of the unconscious. But there is manifest 
in it the same divine Reason that is unfolded in richer and 
more definite forms in the conscious world of humanity. 
Hence, he who would portray nature ‘in its richest signifi- 
cance must look within himself to find the key to the secrets 
with which nature abounds, indeed, but which she presents 
through intimations always more or less vague. ° 

Hence, in the consideration of landscape painting one is 
necessarily confronted with the question whether or not 
the unaided forms of nature are adequate, in the hands of 
the true artist, to express clearly the conceptions which, of 
themselves, those forms but vaguely shadow forth. The 
answer to this question may be found through a comparison 
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of the two paintings now under consideration. The one by 
Turner is a composition rich in forms. Below, a canal ex- 
tends from the middle of the foreground directly into the 
picture, until it is lost in the distance. On either bank of 
the canal architectural forms arise in great variety. It is a 
watery street through a city in ruins. These architectural 
forms serve admirably to grade the perspective, the effect 
of which is again heightened by the large, beautiful tree in 
the left foreground. Above, the clouds are managed in 
groups and lines so as to converge in a point, and that 
point is found in the rising sun. This, indeed, is a frequent 
device of Turner’s, and it certainly produces admirable 
perspective effects in his skies. Even the mist-laden atmos- 
phere seems almost to radiate from the sun along with the 
light. And yet it is the mist that obstructs the light. 
Here, indeed, is the centre of interest of the picture. It is 
full of mystery, for it presents the unsolved problem of 
light struggling with obscurity. The light proves itself 
powerful and penetrating ; but the obscurity also proves a 
mighty obstructive force, and renders everything vague, 
uncertain, impalpable. The very architectural forms of the 
distance seem ready to melt into vapor and float away on 
the first breeze that stirs. So, when we attempt to seize 
the precise significance of the picture, it dissolves and van- 
ishes, never allowing itself to be more than merely felt as a 
vague presentiment. This, doubtless, is the chief secret of 
the attraction which Turner’s works have for most minds. 
They are so full of ** suggestion’?! On the other hand, 
the suggestiveness is too generally like that in the present - 
example —rather negative than positive. A problem is 
proposed, and its solution left mainly to the unrestrained 
phantasy of him who beholds the work. In presence of 
such a picture one may revel in dreams, but will scarcely 
be stimulated to the exertion of vigorous thought. 

Let us now turn to the work of Church. At the first 
glance there is manifest the most striking contrast between 
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this and the picture of Turner just considered. The com- 
position is extremely simple. A bay extends from near the 
foreground somewhat diagonally into the picture, and opens 
into the sea in the distance at the right. A depression of 
the central foreground leads down tothe water. To the right 
and left the ground rises in rugged forms. In the shadow 
of the rock on the right aspring rises. About it fresh grass 
is growing. A single deer has approached to quench its 
thirst and crop the tender grass. A stretch of land forms 
the opposite shore of the bay, and terminates in a bold, rocky 
mass just where the bay opens into the sea. A sail may 
be seen on the bay. The sky is wellnigh filled with heavy 
cloud-masses, through a break in which a gleam of blue ap- 
pears. The sun has just sunk below the horizon. Here, 
too, the clouds have parted, and a deep crimson glow marks 
the point at which the sun has disappeared. The broken 
cloud-masses above, as well as the land below, are tinged 
with varied and manifold gradations of this fundamental tone 
of color. Everything, in short, points toward an absolute 
unity: the simple masses of clouds above and of land below ; 
the single, timid deer ; the solitary, motionless sail upon the 
placid water; the lighter tints of color focused, as it were, 
in the intense glow of the now invisible sun —all to fade 
presently into indistinguishableness. Looked at in this way, 
it is the very picture of a world in which all differences are 
on the point of vanishing. A devout Buddhist might read- 
ily accept it as a solemn and sublime hymn to Nirvana! 
And yet a little further study makes plain that this is not 
the real truth of the picture. Its value is not a merely 
negative one. The light is not focused: it is radiated, dif- 
fused. Here, too, there has been a struggle; but it is 
ended. The storm-cloud has spent its strength. The sun 
is victorious. The peaceful quiet pervading the scene is the 
peace that follows the conquests achieved by the forces of 
light, and the splendors of these forces are only infinitely 
multiplied and rendered the more intense through their re- 
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flection in the conquered domain. Thus we have in this 
picture the representation, not of exhaustion and dissolu- 
tion, but of rich, vast achievement and multiplied vigor. 
Besides, the sun sets only relatively, and in the same 
moment is also rising. So, too, the human spirit glows 
with the sunset glories of its achievements, and nevertheless 
in the self-same instant turns its rising radiance upon other 
worlds, and enters upon new and still grander schemes of 
conquest. 

If now we stand before the two pictures and compare them, 
it is fairly evident that Church presents us with the more 
definite, more positive significance. He has proven himself 
able to penetrate to the soul of nature, to seize its secret 
meaning, and to give to that meaning a clear and adequate 
expression in the unaided forms of nature. Turner, on the 
contrary, is less calm, less self-possessed. His is a mighty 
spirit, thoroughly penetrated with the sentiment of nature ; 
but in the present example, as in many of his works, 
this sentiment appears under a predominantly emotional 
form. Hence the vagueness of form and the indefiniteness 
of significance characterizing so much of his work. Nor can 
we think it doubtful that this is also the secret of Turner’s 
instinctive and constant use of human figures and architec- 
ture — human interests in general — as accessories to aid in 
bringing into some sort of clearness the conceptions to 
which he was never able to give precise, definite utterance in 
the unaided forms of nature. Turner, in brief, marks the 
transition between the more conventional landscape-paint- 
ing of the seventeenth century and the freer, truer land- 
scape-painting of the present day... Church possesses, if not 
% more powerful, assuredly a clearer, more penetrating 
spirit ; and as a landscape-painter, strictly speaking, he is 
distinctly and decidedly above and beyond Turner. 

Wituiam M. Bryant. 
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SONNET. 


Sweet Poesy, in thee a week ago , 

My willing heart found all its happiness ; 

For then the livelong day I sought to dress 
All things in fancies. Fiitting to and tro, 

My thoughts, like fairies in a midnight dream, 

Weaved woof and warp of each poetic theme. 
But now thy charms, sweet Posey, are gone; 

For all that’s beautiful that thou hust told 

To me, when through thy solitudes we strolled, 
I’ve seen in one I know. Her I’!l enthrone, 

And with my harp I e’er will praise the Queen 

Of Beauty; for that Beauty which has been 
An ideal thought we loved to dwell upon, 

Fades in the peerless beauty of my Queen. 

B. JoRDAN. 


VALUE OF SCIENCE IN EDUCATION. 


Because the title applied to this paper is pretentious, I do 
not desire to have it understood that I expect to offer a com- 
plete analysis of all the questions it may readily suggest, or 
to discuss even the most apparent of these in a very perfect 
fashion. The heading was simply chosen as the most fitting 
text to the ideas that suggested themselves, and on that 
accqunt it may appear very shortly that the paper rather 
narrows than expands the full meaning of the terms I have 
employed. , 

Many words, in travelling xbout among men and things, 
come to pick up a variety of meanings, so that every time 
they are used a special inspection seems to be needed, to 
make sure of their carrying the proper freight. Particu- 
larly susceptible of such variation are such words as those 
which appear in the caption, ‘‘ science’’ and ‘* education.”’ 
Every one has his or her own notions of what is meant by 
them, and is, naturally, well satisfied therewith, even though 
in different relations they may take different meanings. 
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To start from a common point, and in order to include 
as broad a definition as possible for the term ‘* science,’’ we 
may say that we mean by it, in general, the knowledge of 
phenomena (whether we call these facts or appearances )— 
the knowledge of phenomena related in a logical system. 
In this sense science is not simply a fund of information, an 
accumulation of particular bits of knowledge, but this 
systematized, or logically coérdinated. Thus, in its broad 
sense, the word comes to have a twofold meaning: (1) the 
logical process which deals with facts that are given, and (2) 
the knowledge which either precedes or results from this — 
more especially the results. Thus the scientific method and 
its results are equally indicated; and whether by these 
results we mean our increased knowledge, inventions, laws, 
or theories, the term, in its general meaning, is generous 
enough to include them all. 

But however correct it may be in the abstract to include 
in the term the logical treatment of all facts, whether of a 
physical, social, political, moral, or any other nature, there 
is at least a popular prejudice in favor of applying it with 
special force to physical facts, or facts of sensation. To 
men generally there seems good reason for specially dis- 
tinguishing natural science from all other forms of science, 
for to their minds the greatest possible difference exists be- 
tween the simple, unquestionable facts of sensation, which 
form the ground of the natural sciences, and the complex 
emotions and ideas which underlie such sciences as those of 
politics, law, or language, and gives to them at least the 
appearance of being uncertain. Just as no one practically 
ventures @0 question the reality of his own sensations, or 
the facts they seize upon, so he cannot venture to dispute 
the result which his mind sees has been logically derived 
from them. There is such continual reference to «a ground 
for which he needs no further proof than that which his 
senses give him, such an absolute certainty that the material 
to be used is beyond all dispute, that only the accuracy of 
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the logical treatment need be assured to derive infallible 
results. And even when he learns by experience the neces- 
sity of guarding against mistakes which his senses frequently 
make, there is still no shadow of a doubt cast upon the 
facts themselves. 

Other sciences deal with material which appeals at the 
very beginning to the reflective understanding, and thus 
appears to need explanation, admit of doubt, or demand 
proof. Such sciences as those of politics or morals, how- 
ever logically constructed, must rest ultimately on data 
which are complex and abstract, and require, moreover, a 


higher degree of mental power than do the physical sciences, 


which in every uncertainty and in every difficulty have an 
immediate appeal to the testimony which the senses stand 
ready to offer. Moreover, these metaphysical sciences can 
reach only such results as require a cultivated, clear intelli- 
gence for any appreciation, whereas physical science is con- 
stantly certifying to its own validity by the production of 
physical results in various inventions which compel the most 
limited mind to assent to its claims for acceptance of itself 
and of the products it creates. 

Physical science thus grounds itself in the visible, real 
world, and by its results reacts upon this world in « visible 
manner. It thus compels universal attention, and affects 
the lives of all men in a manner which they are obliged to 
recognize and to attribute to the proper source. 

In addition to this, the problems which physical science 
sets itself to solve, while perhaps in a sense no more im- 
portant than the others which relate to human life, yet 
more directly concern the immediate physical lif@ of men, 
and when solved effect a more evident change. 

It is a peculiar feature of the present day that the masses 
are rapidly becoming the most significant factor in the con- 
trol of human affairs, and all questions which relate to the 
people are nowadays of constantly increasing importance. 
The comforts and privileges heretofore reserved to the 
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chosen few are now confidently asked for by the laboring 
classes. And science, with all its appliances, is taxed to 
the extremity to produce what without it would be impos- 
sible. ‘The increasingly active participation of the people 
in social and political affairs shows that the work of science 
in freeing them from the cramping drudgery of toil has 
more than begun, and that men’s minds are assuming that 
restlessness which is clearly an evidence that they have both 
time and inclination to turn aside from the immediate 
necessities of merely securing the means of living, such as 
only the leaders among them formerly possessed. 

In its position as an educator of men, natural science 
therefore sustains a most effective relation to the race. 
Its results are immediately manifest in the increased facili- 
ties of all kinds that it offers, and in securing these it 
demands of each some knowledge of the principles which 
are involved; so that men, of necessity, become more 
affected by scientific modes of thinking. 

There exist many other agents for the education of the 
people, the effective value of which cannot well be over- 
estimated, — art, social morality, religion, and the like, — 
which, however, have existed as factors of civilization since 
the world was. ‘There is a difference between each of these, 
and each has its peculiar and valuable office ; but there is a 
distinct peculiarity in the office of science which brings 
it into sharp contrast with these others. Their appeal for 
recognition is universally to authority on the one side, and 
on the other to the feelings, the esthetic sensibilities, and 
the reverence of men. Science, however, makes no appeal 
to authority. Its conclusions rest simply upon the neces- 
sary logical processes of each man’s thought, and can no 
more be set aside than the facts of sensation in ordinary 
consciousness — an impossibility. 

To accept a conclusion of science because it is called 
scientific is the most unscientific of proceedings. It makes 
no request to have its theories accepted because of any 
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authority on its part, but in these theories constantly pre- 
sents the logical analysis from which they arise ; and if men 
in general do accept the results of science on faith, it is 
always with the conviction that it is because of its logical 


necessity that it must be accepted, and uot because of any 


other authority. In morals, social forms, religion, law, 
this is precisely the contrary. Here there is constant ref- 
erence to a power and a right whose nature must not be 
questioned. Ultimately there is a reference to an inspira- 
tion, a divine voice which cannot be disputed, whose utter- 
ances are final, whether they be comprehensible or not. 

On the part of science there is thus a constant appeal 
to the individual, to man’s own senses, to his own logical 
power, and a personal application to his physical needs. 
In the creeds which the ages have produced and fostered 
there is a constant reference to that absolute authority 
which overwhelms individual freedom of thought and ac- 
tion. Whatever men may say about the harmony existing 
between science and religion; whatever truth scholars 
may bring to light showing their inner relationship and 
agreement, there is and must be pronounced hostility be- 
tween them. The dogmas of the one may indeed agree 
with the conclusions of the other, but in the methods used 
the antagonism manifests itself. For religion must, by its 
very nature, appeal to the authority of divine inspiration 
as its final argument; law and morals appeal to the lesser 
inspiration of human teeling, and the common consciousness 
of the race; but science constantly urges the mind to ac- 
cept no result which its individual logical faculty cannot 
reproduce, to listen to no voice which demands that it must 
be heard and obeyed, whether understood or not. 

I have dwelt thus at length upon the office of physical 
science in the world at large, that its special use in the more 
restricted field of education may more distinctly appear. 
The school-room is, as far as may be, the mimic of the 
greater world outside. Here the conditions and problems 
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of practical life are imitated and dealt with, and the success 
which attends this is the best guarantee of success in after 
life. If school-life is what it should be, he who lives through 
it and enters practical life should find himself familiar with 
the spirit and principles which underlie it, even while the 
special features which it may assume may be strange to him. 
The education of school and college does not concern itself 
with the external forms of the practical, mouotonous, every- 
day living, but rather puts these to one side while it searches 
out the principles upon which they depend. We often hear 
it urged that pupils who graduate even from our higher 
schools, academies, or colleges, find themselves unfitted for 
special application to practical work ; they are not, it may 
be, fitted for taking up immediately the actual duties which 
fall to their lot, and of performing them any more satisfac- 
torily than others who undertake them without such advan- 
tages of education. Such objections to education are made 
under a total misapprehension of the intention or value of 
school training. 

It seems useless to repeat to some people that schools 
are not intended to specially fit pupils for special pursuits, 
from the simple fact that special duties are as numerous as 
the people who are to attend to them, and are impossible to 
foresee. Even did this possibility exist, it might still be 
conclusively shown that such education would be undesir- 
able and false ; for the realities of life are not to be found in 
the myriad details, but in the principles which they involve 
and express. In this study of the principles and purposes 
which underlie and direct the actions of men, the mind is 
brought into direct contact with the realities of life, — the 
true causes and purposes of action, —which are permanent, 
no matter how rapidly their forms of expression may change. 
When the nature of these principles or factors is understood, 
their special application in particular cases becomes merely 
a question of mechanical facility, which may be acquired 
when occasion demands. In school education, therefore, an 
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acquaintance is formed with the true general life of mankind, 
and the attention is not confined —as it is, for example, in the 
trades, or professions even — to a one-sided specialty, which 
excludes the majority of men from this acquaintance. It is 
not claimed for this that it is profound or complete, but it is 
claimed that it is broad, and in a sense symmetrical ; that, 
as a result, we have an increased capacity for dealing with 
all manner of problems wherever they may arise. We have 
produced a habit of relating special details to special princi- 
ples, and of generalizing from experience to find these when- 
ever they are not apparent. In short, we find as a result of 
school training a general logical power which, without such 
training, the best mind would have obtained less perfectly, 
the average mind scarcely at all. 


The fund of information acquired in this period is not, of 
course, to be omitted ; but this is chiefly valuable as it fixes 
and illustrates the acquired principles, and gives definite- 
ness to the processes of thought which called them into 
existence. It is certainly important that such knowledge 


should be selected for the memory to retain as shall have 
the most direct relation to after life, but it is equally im- 
portant that what the scholar is required to learn should 
call into activity some definite logical process, and tend to 
expand his power in some manner clearly defined and fore- 
seen. 

The teaching of natural science, therefore, finds its office 
in our school system in furnishing, as far as possible, a 
rational insight into the nature of that factor of human life. 
That its influence is peculiar, and in what that peculiarity 
consists, I have attempted to show. There thus arises the 
necessity for so presenting this to the mind of the individual 
that its true import may be seen as clearly as possible. As 
in the practical world, there should be in education a clear 
distinction between the scientific method and the scientific 
result ; a constant reference to the individual logical power 
for convincing proof, but particularly a constant reference 
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to things of sense to stand as the logical ground and as the 
physical test of all scientific deductions. In the various 
sciences, as they occur in the course, we have the same 
process repeated, each time in a new form, it is true, and 
each time developing « new field of reflection and imagi- 
nation, but constantly the same in essence — things of sense 
related to the unseen principles, and these again verified 
by things of sense. Properly treated, there arises from 
science-teaching a vividness of logical insight, a precision 
of purpose, if I may call it so, which belongs to other 
sciences only in their more advanced stages. A child 
works with detiniteness when the results of its work can he 
measured by a physical test, and there is no knowledge 
which possesses for us the same degree of clearness as that 
which may be cast into a physical mould and demonstrated 
to the nerves of sight and touch. As to what contribu- 
tions physical-science teaching should make to the general 
information fund, that is always an open question, and 


teachers generally will always differ according to their spe- 


cial preferences. There are, however, special departments 
of physical science which distinguish theifselves as sustain- 
ing a specially important relation to humanity, and sug- 
gest themselves as a matter of course: chemistry, as 
underlying numerous arts and operations of importance ; 
geology, bringing men into conscious relationship with the 
physical development of the earth and its present rocky 
structure; and so on through the list — botany, zodlogy, 
and the rest, —all sustaining a specific relation to the life of 
man, and all expressing alike the law and logical method 
which constitute his own nature. 

Natural science thus offers itself as the complement of 
didactic instruction, and as such fills a most important of- 
fice in the schools, just as in the world at large it contrasts 
itself with dogmatic forces of every description. It would, 
however, be « mistake to expect of it or of the other sciences 
the capacity of filling the entire field of education, to the 
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exclusion of didactic instruction. In the world physical 
science exhibits a tendency to materialism, which, while it 
may be regarded with apprehension, is a necessary result 
of the power which has given it existenee. 

This constant requisition upon the individual logical fae- 
ulty, this single reference to the reason which each observer 
finds in his own mind as the ground for acceptance or re- 
jection of each proposition that may be made, can have only 
this tendency: First, it must unsettle all accepted dogmas, 
whether of church, state, or society, and allow only those 
to remain which demonstrate themselves to the individual 
judgment ; second, it must establish for itself, instead, its 
own reason, its own logical nature, its own deductions. 
The individual reason must consciously determine what is 
reasonable, and work out for itself on «a new ground the 
same results which, so far as they are true, have been re- 
peated many times in the forms of art and religion. In 
this transition period the thinking world seems seized with 
a spirit of egotistic sophistry, from which all institutions, 
valid or faulty, stand in imminent danger. This tendency 
of science is both necessary and desirable, not as produc- 
ing a condition of things which we would desire to be per- 
manent, but as preparing the way for the recognition and 
rational acceptance of whatever is reasonable, and because 
it must ultimately create decisive tests to determine this for 
all men alike. 


AN OLD SCHOOL-MASTER. 


School-masters seldom become famous. The very nature 
of their profession renders their lives uneventful. How- 
ever truly they may be the moulders of human character 
and the formers of great minds, their direct influence upon 
society is so small as to be scarcely recognized. They are 
remembered only as humble pruners and trainers of perverse 
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little twigs of humanity, useful in their way, but deserving 
of no special commendation. Among the exceeding few 
whose names have been preserved in history, and whose 
opinions are thought to be worthy of attention, perhaps the 
most notable was Roger Ascham. Born in the gray dawn 
of our modern era (in 1515, or thereabouts), there was 
nothing in the circumstances of his parentage or surround- 
ings which would have pointed to him as destined to be the 
foremost school-master of the age. For he was but the 
youngest of many children, and his father was but the hum- 
ble steward of the household of Scroope, near Northallerton, 
in Yorkshire. But he possessed such an excellence of 
character, and so unquenchable was his thirst for knowledge, 
that mere accidents of birth and station counted as nothing 
in the scale against him. 

The years which saw young Ascham coming into man- 
hood and developing into the full-grown school-master were 
full of import to mankind. Old things were passing away, 
and the world was awakening to a new life. The new 
learning had just been introduced into England. A new 
religion was being established in Europe. A new continent 
had but lately been discovered beyond the ocean. The 
world was no longer bounded by the visible horizon, but 
an intinitude of possibilities lay beyond. Men were begin- 
ning to think for themselves ; they were eagerly striving to 
break the bonds which had so long enfettered them, and 
were reaching out for things which had hitherto been un- 
knowable and forbidden; they sought after learning with 
an eagerness and zeal hard to understand in our age. ‘* To 
teach or to learn became at once the business and the 
pleasure of all who were desirous of the truth or ambitious 
of fame.”’ ; 

At the age of fifteen he entered St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and from the beginning resolved to ally him- 
self with those who were enlarging the bounds of knowledge ; 
or, in other words, to follow his manifest destiny and 
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become « school-master. With this end in view, he applied 
himself to the study of all the branches of learning then 
known, and particularly to the Greek language and litera- 
ture, just then introduced into England. Such was his dili- 
gence and so remarkable was his progress that before the 
age of eighteen he was chosen fellow of his college. This 
was a dignity to which he had long aspired, and he relates 
that he regarded its acquisition as a second birth. Soon 
afterwards he received the master’s degree, und entered 
formally into the profession of teaching. His reputation as 
a scholar had already become so great that his chamber was 
constantly thronged with persons desirous of learning from 


him. He placed before his pupils every incentive to study, 


urging them to diligence by kind treatment and gentle en- 
couragement. 

** For,’ he afterwards says in his ‘* Schole-Master,’’ 
‘* love is fitter than fear, gentleness better than beating, to 
bring up a child rightly in learning. If your scholar do 
miss sometimes, chide not hastily, for that shall both dull 
his wit and discourage his diligence ; but monish him gently, 
which shall make him both willing to amend and glad to go 
forward in love and hope of learning. For I know by good 
experience that a child shall take more profit of two faults 
gently warned of, than of four things rightly hit.”’ 

It was something, at that time, to be the best Greek 
scholar in the kingdom ; it was something to be the most 
accomplished teacher of the classics; but Roger Ascham 
was not content to excel in these respects alone. He was a 
skilful musician ;- he was an excellent peuman. His manu- 
scripts were written with extreme neatness and care, and 
their pages embellished with elegant designs and illumina- 
tions. All the public letters of the university were for 
many years written in his own hand. His favorite amuse- 
ment was archery, and his passionate fondness for this sport 
seems to have occasioned both the expostulations of his 
friends and the ridicule of his enemies. To convince the 
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former of the harmlessness, possibly of the nobility of this 
pastime, and to silence the latter, who Were ‘* more curious 
in marking other men’s doings than careful in mending their 
own faults,’ he wrote and published, in 1544, « little book 
entitled ** Toxophilus, the Schole or Partiones of Shoot- 
ing.’’ The book was sent out with some misgivings and 
apprehensions of much ‘ unfriendly talk."’ The author 
felt that many would wonder why he, » man of learning, a 
favorite at the court, too old indeed to engage in the frivol- 
ities of youth, should choose to spend his time in writing 
about trifles, rather than in discoursing upon those themes 
which would naturally occupy the attention of scholars ; that 
aman of such abilities should prefer to waste his energies 
upon such themes as the ‘* cockpitte and the schole of 
shooting, instead of taking some weightier matter in hand, 
either of religion or civil discipline.’’ To al! such un- 
friendly critics the disciple of shooting makes answer: 
Great ships not only involve great expense in building, but 
are, moreover, difficult to control; small boats, on the 
other hand, are both cheaply constructed and easily man- 
aged, ‘and they sometimes carry many times as good and 
costly wares as greater vessels do.’’ Much depends. upon 
the title of a work; but the title is not all. An apparently 
insignificant argument may bear the burden of a small fault ; 


and a humble name, though promising but little, may, in 
God’s providence, be but the introduction to that which is 
far nobler and better than itself. ‘+A high title,’’ says our 


school-master, ** doth charge a man with a heavy burden of 
too great promise.”’ 

Let us open, for a moment, this quaint little book with 
the unassuming title. What is there in the art of shooting 
with the bow which Would call forth such a work as this? 
Think not that this is merely «a treatise upon bows and arrows. 
For here, as well as in his ‘* Schole-Master,’’ published 
twenty years later, you will find, not so much food for 
pastime as food for thought ; you will meet with rich stores 
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of classical quotations and references ; you will be treated 
to disquisitions upon music, rhetoric, and the languages, 
and to sermons against bad books, gambling, and fast living. 
The little boat, which modestly promised to carry only 
amusement for the idle, is freighted with aliment for the 
brain of the philosopher and scholar, and, indeed, with rich 
jewels — some uncut and unpolished, and others encased in 
but homely settings. There have been many so-called ships 
which carried not so good and costly wares. 

What did the criiies say of this book? They said that 
it was a matter of surprise, it was an instance of the highest 
folly, for a man of Roger Ascham’s attainments to write a 
book in the English language. Not a dozen books deserv- 
ing of the name had, previous to this time, been written in 
that tongue. Latin was the only dress worthy to clothe 
the thoughts of the learned ; English was fit only for com- 
mon conversation and for the unlettered herd. Hear our 
school-master’s defence, not of himself, but rather of his 
language and ours : — 

‘¢ If any man would blame me for writing in the English 
tongue, this answer I may make him: that what the best of 
the realm think it honest for them to use, I, one of the 
meanest sort, ought not to suppose it vile for me to write. 
* * * He that would write well in any tongue must fol- 
low this counsel of Aristotle : to speak as the common people 
do, to think as the wise men do; as so should every man 
understand him, and the judgment of wise men allow him. 
Many English writers have not done this, but by using 
strange words from foreign languages, they do make 
all things dark and hard. * * * Once I communed 
with «a man who argued that the English tongue, was en- 
riched and increased by the much mixture of foreign words, 
saving: * Who will not praise that feast where a man shall 
drink at dinner both wine, ale, and beer?’ + Truly,’ quoth 
I, ‘they be all good, every one taken by himself alone ; but 
if you put malvesy and sack, red wine and white, ale and 
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beer, all in one pot, you shall make a drink not easy to be 
known, nor yet wholesome for the body.’ ”’ 

As I have said, there was great lack of English books in 
Ascham’s time. ‘There was great lack of readers also; for 
the age of schools had not yet arrived, and the ‘ alphabet 
method ’’ was a stranger to the mass of the people. To 
most men, a printed book was merely a collection of un- 
meaning hieroglyphics. Yet there was an educated few 
among the privileged classes who knew how to read ; they 
read Latin for profit, and English for pleasure. It is inter- 
esting to inquire what kind of books were most sought after 
by men who lived, say a century, before the time of Shake- 
speare. Our school-master will tell us : — 

-* In the days of our forefathers few books were read in our 
tongue, saving certain books of feigned chivalry, as they 
said, for pastime and pleasure, wherein a man by reading 
should be led to none other end but only manslaughter and 
bawdry. If any man suppose these were good enough 
withal, he is deceived. For surely vain words do work no 


small thing in vain, ignorant, and young minds, especially 


if they he given anything thereunto of their own nature. 
These books are made the inost part in abbeys and monas- 
teries, a very likely and fit fruit of such idle and blind kind 
of living. As one, for example, ‘La Morte d’ Arthur ;’ 
in which books they be called the noblest knights that do 
kill most men without any quarrel. * * * This is good 
stuff for wise men to laugh at, or nonest men to take pleasure 
at; yet I know when God’s Bible was banished the court, 
and * La Morte d’Arthur’ received into the prince’s cham- 
ber. * * * I exhort all who have care over the youth 
to beware of vile books, and suffer them not to breed vanity 
in men’s wills, if you would have God’s truth take root in 
men’s minds.”’ 

If such exhortation was necessary in the days when 
English books could be counted upon the fingers, how much 
greater the need in this age of books! ‘To the parents and 
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teachers of the nineteenth century Roger Ascham still 
speaks. 

There may be more in the composition of a poet than in 
that of an average school-master ; yet school-masters come 
into the world just as poets do. Poeta nascitur, non fit. 
The quack, only, is manufactured. The made man — self- 
made or otherwise made —is .n impostor and a failure. 
Know thy sphere, O man, and fill it! What Heaven has 
fitted thee for, that be and do; but aspire not to that which 
is infinitely beyond thy reach! Not all the ** normal train- 
ing” of this age of schools can ever succeed in making a 
teacher of him who has not been born to the vocation. 
And yet. notwithstanding the mistakes of the alchemists, 
men persist in trying to make gold out of that which is, at 
best, but mere dross. ‘*If men would go about matters 
which they could do,’* sxys Toxophilus, ‘verily, great 
matters in the commonwealth should be in better case than 
they be. This ignorance in men which know not for what 
they be fit, causeth some to wish to be rich, for whom it 
were better a great deal to be poor; some to be masters, 
and rule others, which never yet began to rule themselves ; 
some to teach, which rather should learn; some to be 
priests, which were fitted to be clerks. * * * Surely 
an awl of lead is not so unprofitable in a shoemaker’s shop 
as an unfit teacher, made of gross metal, is unseemly in the 
commonwealth. If a man, nowadays, have two sons, the 
one impotent, weak, sickly, lisping, stuttering, or stam- 
mering, or having any misshape in his body: what doth the 
father of such an one commonly say? ‘ This boy ts fit for 
nothing else but to be set to learning.’ As if to say that the 
riffraff of the world, having neither countenance, tongue, 
nor wit, be good enough to make those men of who shall 
minister the most mighty matters in the kingdom. Such 
offices should rather be committed to men which have a 
countenance full of comeliness to allure good men, a body 
full of manly authority to terrify ill men, a wit apt for all 
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learning, with a tongue and voice able to persuade all 
men.”’ 

To Roger Ascham belonged, in a large degree, the noble 
qualities he has here enumerated. No puny cripple was he, 
either in body or mind; no quack: he was a born school- 
master. 

I have already spoken of the means by which he allured 
his pupils to study ; but he tells us in his ‘* Schole-Master ’’ 
that such meuns were rarely employed in those times. 
Then, as even now in this age of schools, the brightest 
intellects were often crushed forever by the harsh manners 
of the teacher and the repellant atmosphere of the school- 
room. 

**A child that is silent, constant, and somewhat hard of 
wit, is either never chosen by his father to make a scholar, 
or else, when he cometh to school, he is smally regarded, 
little looked unto; he lacketh encouraging, he lacketh 
teaching, he lacketh all things, only he never lacketh beat- 


ing, nor any word that may move him to hate learning. 
For commonly many school-masters be of so crooked a 
nature, as when they meet with such a scholar, they do 
rather break him than bow him, rather mar him than mend 


him. These be, indeed, foolish school-masters, but surely 
over-many such there be everywhere.”’ 

Unceasing application to study, says the ‘* Schole-Master,”’ 
unrelieved by honest mirth and ** comely exercise,’’ should 
be condemned. Yet there are, now and then, minds so 
‘* base and dompish”’ that they can never be hurt by study. 
All work and no play threatens no danger to those who are, 
by nature, dull; ‘* as ye see in luting, that a treble manikin 
string must always be let down, but the base and dull string 
needeth never be moved out of his place.’’ High-strung 
minds should be frequently ‘* let down,’’ lest the constant 
strain should snap the silvercord. For this purpose, divers 
pastimes, both comely and decent, offer themselves. 
Every courtly gentleman should be able ‘to ride grace- 
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fully and with ease, to run fair at the tilt or ring; to play 


at all weapons, to shoot fair in bow or surely in gun; to 


vault lustily; to run, to leap, to wrestle, to swim, to 
dance comely, to sing and play on instruments cunningly ; 
to hawk, to hunt; to play at tennis and all pastimes which 
be joined with labor and used in open place and on the 
daylight.’’ But for scholars, long confined to study, no 
exercise or recreation is so agreeable, or even so profitable, 
as shooting with the bow; ‘for it conduceth to the health 
of the body, to the quickness of the wit, and to the ability 
to defend our country, as our enemies can bear record.’’ 
So great is the contrast between this noble pastime and 
certain games of chance, then fashionable, that the Schole- 
Master hesitates at first to speak of both in the same breath. 
Nevertheless, in order to prove the great excellence of the 
former, no less than to exhibit the utter baseness of the lat- 
ter, he undertakes to illustrate ** the contrariousness which 
exists between them.’’ Shooting was the invention of 
Apollo; dice was introduced by Theutis, an ungracious god 
who never came into other gods’ company. Shooting was 
fostered by Labor, the companion of Virtue; dice was 
nursed by wearisome Idleness, whom Chaucer calls the 
green pathway to hell. Shooting has two tutors, the one 
called Daylight, the other, Open-place ; dice has also two 
tutors, the one named Solitariness, the other, Night. The 
companions of shooting are providentness, kindness, true 
meeting, honest comparison ; the good fellows who hobnob 
with dice, are blind fortune, stumbling chance, spittle luck, 
false dealing, crafty conveyance, brainless brawling, false 
forswearing. Shooting has been allowed by all men’s 
laws ; dicing has been condemned by all men’s judgment. 
** Therefore, when Theuth-shall invent better things than 
Apollo, when sloth and idleness shall increase virtue more 
than labor, when the night and lurking corners shall give 
less occasion to unthriftiness than light day and openness, 
then shall shooting and gaming be in some comparison like.’’ 
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The strong and spacious manhood of Roger Ascham 
scorned whatever seemed in the smallest degree to smack 
of effeminacy. Although himself an accomplished player 
upon musical instruments, he regarded such amusement as 
unworthy of scholars, and unbecoming. For it mars men’s 
manners ; ** it maketh their wit so soft and smooth, so ten- 
der and quasy, that they be less able to bear strong and 
tough study. Wits be not sharpened, but rather dulled and 
made blunt with such sweet softness, even as good edges be 
blunter which men whet upon soft chalk-stones. * * * 
Yet I wish from the bottom of my heart that the landa- 
ble custom of England, to teach children to sing, were 
not so decayed throughout the realm. Surely if I were 
one of the Parliament-house, I would not fail to put up 
a bill for the amendment of this thing.’’ In the judgment 
of the Schole-Master, preachers and lawyers need most to 
sing. Without that control of the voice which singing 
alone can give, public speakers are unable to move their 
hearers to sympathy. ~For where pleasant things and fear- 


ful things, gentleness and cruelty, softness and vehemency, 
are not indicated by proper changes of tone and inflection, 
the words fall like dead weights upon the audience. ‘ Ifa 
man speak always in one tone, like a humble-bee, or else 
now in the top of the church, now down; or piping like a 
reed, or roaring like a bull,—-as some lawyers I have 


heard,—he shall fail to move or persuade his hearers. 
Not so with him who from childhood has been taught to 
modulate his voice with nicety and exactness. If such an 
one stand still in one fashion, the minds of his hearers stand 
still with him; and finally, where a matter is spoken with 
an apt voice for every affection, the hearers for the most 
part are moved as the speaker would.”’ 

In such manner does the Schole-Master discuss almost 
everv question which in his day was, directly or remotely, con- 
nected with the science of education. And into whatever 
regions of reason or fancy his earnestness leads him, he in- 
yariably returns to the subject nearest the heart of every 
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true school-master — the proper mode of teaching the youth. 
Learning was not popular at that time. Many men in high 
stations considered it a shame, a disgrace, to be learned ; 
and Ascham suggests that perchance they regarded honesty 
also as a shame, ‘* for I hear that they meddle as little with 
the one as with the other, and yet they are never ashamed 
of ill manners.’’ They say, by way of excuse, that in 


France learning is universally condemned ; ‘* which is a lie 
as God will have it! Nevertheless, there are some in France 
who despise both learning and honesty, and carry more 
gentleship in their hats than in their heads.’’ 

‘* Toxophilus ’’ proved to be what we would call a literary 


success. It secured for its author many kind favors and 
preferences, chief among which was the active good will of 
the king, and a pension of £10 per annum; then he 
was employed to teach penmanship to Prince Edward, and 
afterwards the learned languages to Princess Elizabeth ; he 
wus admitted to the intimate companionship of the nobility, 
and ladies of the highest rank becamte his pupils ; he was ap- 
pointed orator to the university, and its first regular pro- 
fessor of Greek. The Archbishop of York was so highly 
pleased with his book and his scholarship that he presented 
him with a second annuity of £10. Never before nor 
since was school-master so smiled upon by fortune and fair 
ladies. 

After the death of Henry VIII., Roger Ascham was ap- 
pointed private tutor to the Princess Elizabeth, then in the 
fifteenth year of her age. For two years he devoted him- 
self exclusively to the instruction of the future queen, and 
with what result? The Schole-Master shall answer for him- 
self : — 

‘* Shame upon you, young gentlemen of England, that 
one maid should go beyond you all in excellency of learn- 
ing and knowledge of diverse tongues. Not any six of 
vou in this court, all together, show so much good-will or 
spend so many hours daily for the increase of learning as 
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doth she. Besides her perfect readiness in Latin, Italian, 
French, and Spanish, she readeth now, at Windsor, more 
Greek every day than some prebendaries of the Church do 
read Latin in a week. And in the walls of her private 
chamber she hath obtained such excellency of learning, to 
understand, speak, and write, both wittily with the head 
and fair with the -hand, as scarce one or two rare wits in 
both the universities have in many years reached unto.”’ 

And yet good Roger’s experience as tutor to this accom- 
plished young princess was in some respects far from satis- 
factory or agreeable. The young men at court, ‘* whose ill 
manners were more apparent than their wit,’’ treated him 
with undisguised contempt ; even the servants were insolent 
and overbearing in their conduct towards one whom they 
knew to be but the son of aservant; and the sweet princess 
herself sometimes annoyed her tutor beyond endurance by 
an unseemly exhibition of passion. At length, driven to 
desperation, Ascham, without even asking the consent of 
his young mistress, abruptly quitted the royal residence, 
paid a flying visit to his friends at Cambridge, and then 
proceeded to the quiet home of his aged parents at North- 
allerton. Here he knew he should find retirement, rest, 
and freedom from all the plagues of court life; and it is 
not unlikely that he dreamed of spending the remainder of 
his days here in quiet study and literary ease. But royalty, 
in those days, would not suffer such a man to play the 
hermit. Scarcely had he arrived at Northallerton when 
he received, by special messenger, a notice that he had been 
appointed secretary to Sir Richard Morrisine, the new am- 
bassador to Germany. He accordingly returned to Lon- 
don; and in a few days, bidding adieu to his friends and 
patrons there, he embarked for the continent. 

The letters which he wrote to his former associates at 
the university contain some curious information regarding 
life and manners in Germany and Italy; but they are more 
valuable as illustrating the childish eagerness with which 
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the, until now, uutravelled schovl-master observed every- 
thing around him, and sought to enlarge his store of knowl- 
edge. Four days in each week he taught Greek to Lord 
Morrisine. During the first year of their stay in Germany 
he read, with the ambassador, the whole of Herodotus, 
five tragedies and three orations of Isocrates, and seven- 
teen orations of Demosthenes. So passionate is his devo- 
tion to Greek that he expresses a fear lest he shall forget 
all other languages before his return to England. ‘As to 
understanding Italian, [ um meet well; but surely I drink 
Dutch better than I speak Dutch.”’ 

On St. Andrew’s Day, 1551, he saw the Emperor Charles 
V. sitting at dinner at the feast of the Golden Fleece. He 
observed a striking resemblance between the great emperor 
and the modest parson of Epurstone; but he did not ad- 
mire the meats which were served at the imperial table. 
‘¢IT stood hard by the place where sat the emperor. He 
had four courses; he had sod beet, very good roast mut- 
ton, baked hare; these be no service in England. He fed 
well on capon; I have had a better from my _ hostess 
Barnes, many times in my chamber. * * * The em- 
peror drank the best that ever I saw; he had his head in 
the glass five times as long as any of us, and never drank 
less than a quart of good Rhenish wine.’’ 

On their way to Augsburg, where the embassy remained 
several months, Roger tells us, they met with a noble lady, 
‘* which is the Duchess of Milan and Lorraine, daughter to 
the King of Denmark. She should once have been married 
to King Henry VIII., before my lady Anne of Cleves. She 
had in her company about three hundred horses, most part 
great horses, and gennets, herself having sixteen ladies 
following her on palfreys. She had thirty-six mules laded 
with her chamber stuff, besides a great number of wagons 
laded with other stuff. A great number of rascals belong- 
ing to‘her kitchen and stable came drabbling in the dirt on 
foot. I never saw a lady of her port in my life.”’ 
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At Augsburg there resided an emperor, three kings, a 
queen, three princes, and *‘ divers dukes.’ There were 
also in that city five great merchants, — three brethren 
Tuccars, and two brethren Bumgartner, — who were re- 
puted more wealthy than any five of the greatest kings in 
Christendom. One of the Tuccars lived in a palace cov- 
ered all over with copper, where he entertained in grand 
stvle the emperor and his suit, and many other royal and 
noble personages. ‘* Yet the English need fear no danger 
from any enemies abroad. For, notwithstanding all that Ie 
have written, I can add this: that I have seen more likely 
men walking in St. Paul’s Church on a Sunday morning 
than are to be found in all this city of Augsburg.’’ 

Full of gossip and much quaint comment are our school- 
master’s letters, sometimes rivalling in interest the made- 


to-order effusions of our modern newspaper correspondents, 
sometimes surprising us by their puerility. They were 
written in times of leisure, and in them, as he expresses it, 


he ** chops up things as they come.’’ With much hesita- 
tion and fear of ridicule, he tells how he became interested 
in the study of ancient monuments, then regarded as useless 
encumbrances upon the earth. In the next paragraph he 
relates how he saw nuns and priests dance at a bridal, 
‘which is not to be wondered at, since it is lawful in those 
Babylonish countries to serve Bacchus and what unhonestly 
they will, so they meddle not with Christ and His word.’’ 
Having paid a flying visit to Venice, he afterwards expressed 
his gratitude that his stay in Italy was limited to nine days ; 
‘¢ for I saw in that short time more liberty to sin than was 
ever heard tell of in London for nine years.’’ Then he 
closes his epistles with an exhortation to his friends, or, 
sometimes, with strange requests. ‘* Keep my chamber, 
books, and stuff well. Keep these letters secret ; shew them 
by piece-meal.”’ ‘* Burn this letter. I would gladly write 
more of this matter, but | know too much, and dare not. 
Saluta omnes.”’ 
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The year 1553 was the turning-point in the lives of many 
Englishmen. ‘+ The young tiger cub of the Reformation ”’ 
died while yet his fangs and claws were undeveloped (for 
all we know, they might never have been developed, even 
though Methuselah’s years had been his). His sister, the 
full-grown tigress of the old party, ascended the throne. 
What followed is known to history; our business is with 
our school-master only. 

Roger Aschanys holiday rambles in Germany were brought 
é¢o a sudden close. Immediately upon the accession of 
Queen Mary, Lord Morrisine was recalled, and the entire 
embassy returned to England, ‘*in silence and in fear.’’ 
This was the most momentous period in our school-master’s 
life—a period fraught with uncertainties, perhaps with 
danger. Disappointed, despairing, he retired quietly to 
Cambridge, to the sheltering arms of his elma mater, there 
to await the progress of events. What favors could he ex- 
pect from the new government — he, who had early, and 
openly, and all the time espoused the reformed religion? 
He certainly had no hope of preferment; he would indeed 
be fortunate if he were let alone. Some of his friends had 
already suffered death at the stake ; but he coveted not the 
martyr’s crown. Sir John Cheke, his patron and colleague, 
and even such men as Cecil, afterwards Lord Burleigh, had 
been suddenly and miraculously reconverted to the ancient 
faith ; but Roger Ascham’s stern integrity scorned the very 
idea of recantation. To die for conscience sake, to live 
with an outraged conscience: between these two evils men 
have oftentimes been called upon to choose. Happily, our 
school-master was spared this dilemma. In the midst of 
doubts and fears, he was surprised to receive notice of his 
appointment to the post of latin secretary to the queen. 
So blameless had been his life, so indispensable were his 
services as a scholar and a school-master, that not even 
Gardiner thought of asking him, ‘* What are your church 
preferences?’’ Men whose lives are untainted by the 
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odiousness of selfishness are seldom persecuted ; their ene- 
mies do not remain blind to their worth. 

What need of pursuing this subject further? Roger 
Ascham has become the latin secretary of the queen, and 
latin secretary he remains until death. But few events 
mar the even tenor of his life at court; but so well does 
he perform the duties of the secretaryship, that upon the 
accession of Elizabeth the office is assured to him, and he 
is also appointed private tutor to his old pupil. In the 
double capacity of teacher and secretary he is admitted to 
the familiar confidence of the queen; he assists her in the 
prosecution of her studies, and joins with her in her amuse- 
ments ; sometimes he reads with her in the learned lan- 
guages, sometimes he plays with her a game of draughts or 
chess. Yet he remains, to the last, «a school-master ‘* to the 
manor born ;’’ and he employs his latest leisure in compos- 
ing his ** Plaine and pertite Way of teaching Children to 
understand, write, and speak the Latin Tongue.’’ The tenth 
anniversary of the queen’s accession approaches, and the 
devoted school-master and secretary applies himself to the 
writing of a poem for the occasion. Time presses, and he 
denies himself of sleep ; then sleep, retaliating, deserts him. 
No coaxing will woo the drowsy comforter; but at length 
death comes, and the never-waking slumber. It is the 30th 
of December, 1568. 


As to the character of Roger Ascham, what shall we say 
more? In his description of the ** pertite schole-master ”’ 
we have every reason to believe that he has unwittingly de- 


scribed himself: **And as in portraiture and painting, wise 
men choose not that workman that can only make a fair 
hand or a well-fashioned limb, but such a one as can furnish 
up fully all the features of the whole body of a man, 
woman, or child; and withal is able to give to each one of 
these three the right form, the true figure, the natural color, 
that is fit and due to the dignity of a man, to the beauty of 
a woman, to the sweetness of a young babe: even, like- 
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wise, do we seek such a school.master to follow ; who is able 
always, in all matters, to teach plainly, to delight pleas- 
antly, and to carry away, by force of wise talk, all that shall 
hear or read him ; and is so excellent, indeed, as wit is able, 
or wish can hope to. Suchis the perfite schole-master.’’ 


JAMES BALDWIN. 


JEANNE DARC. 


There is perhaps hardly a personage, either in history or 


romance, whose character and achievements compare in 
beauty, strangeness, and power with those of the girl whom 
we now propose to consider. Were it not that her life and 
actions are so well attested that even this incredulous age 
is obliged to accept them as truths, their seeming improb- 
abilitv would compel us to consign Jeanne to the realm of 
the mythical. As it is, her story brings forcibly to mind the 
well-worn declaration, ‘* Truth is stranger than fiction.’’ 
In the words of De Quincey, ** What %s to be thought of 
her? What is to be thought of the poor shepherd girl 
from the hills and forests of Lorraine, that, like the shepherd 
boy from the hills and forests of Judea, rose suddenly out 
of the quiet, out of the safety, out of the religious inspira- 
tion, rooted in deep pastoral solitudes, to a station in the 
van of armies, and to the more perilous station at.the right 
hand of kings.”’ 

Jeanne Darc, or Joan of Arc, as she is generally called, 
was born at Domrémy, in the province of Lorraine, about 
1411. She was the fifth child of poor parents, whose fam- 
ily name was probably Dare. The correctness of inserting 
the apostrophe (D’Arc) seems to be doubtful. It is said 
that her father was called Jacques Dare, and her mother 
Isabelle Romée, ** a name given in that part of the country 
to pilgrims who had been to Rome to visit the sacred 
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tombs of the martyrs.’’ Jeanne was a shepherdess, and 
her pastoral life caused her to spend most of her time with 
no companions but her sheep and the beauties of field and 
forest. The imagination of that romantic period had peo- 
pled the woods where she wandered with fairies and genii, 
and there Was not a grove or brooklet but was associated 
in her mind with some sylvan romance. She danced with 
the other children of the village around an oak under which 
a fountain flowed which was said to possess healing virtues. 
This tree was called the ‘‘ Fairy Tree,’ but Jeanne said 
she had never seen the fairies. 

She could neither read nor write, but she was familiar 
with all the legends of her native province, and the prophecy 
that a maid should redeem France took «a strong hold 
upon her, when a mere child. The horrors of a barbar- 
ous warfare, which twice invaded the peace of her quiet 
village, awakened all the energies of her intense and inspi- 
rational nature, and she began at the age of fourteen to re- 
gard herself as the maid of the prophecy. She was devoutly 
religious, and the stories of visions and miracles everywhere 
current in that superstitious age were held by her as sacred 
truths. She often went alone into the village church and 
knelt before the altars, until to her fervid soul, burdened 
with a desire which would not be denied, the communion 
of saints put on an earthly form, and voices from Heaven 
spoke to her in the stillness of the sanctuary. 

The displeasure and entreaties of her parents, the dis- 
trust and even ridicule of those to whom she told her mis- 
sion, were not sufficient to deter this mere child from her 
purpose. ‘I should prefer,’’ she said, ‘‘ spinning by my 
mother’s side, but I must go and do what is commanded me, 
for my Lord wills it.”’ 

At the age of seventeen she had overcome all obstacles, 
and we find her at Orleans clad in armor, and, with her 


white banner floating above her, leading the French army 
to victory. The English are driven from the city, and vic- 
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tory after victory is achieved in rapid succession by the 
Muid of Orleans. It was her determination to conduct the 
king to Rheims to be crowned. In this she met with strong 
opposition from all the counsellors and generals about the 
court; for, as all the intervening provinces were in the 
hands of the English, Burgundians, and Flemings, they 
deemed the undertaking almost an impossibility : She over- 
came all their objections, however, entered Rheims in tri- 
umph, and the dauphin was crowned according to the na- 
tional tradition; the maid, clad in armor, kneeling at his 
side. Lamartine says: ‘* The coronation at Rheims — that 
ordinance considered divine, which in those days intro- 
duced the hand of God and the holy unction, to judge of 
the legitimacy of princes —had restored to the dauphin 
not only the love, but also the religious reverence of the 
nation. In defending their soverign, the people now 
thought they were defending the anointed of Heaven. Joan 
of Are had been happily inspired in leading him straight to 
the altar at Rheims. Elsewhere he only would have won a 
victory or a city; at Rheims he obtained a kingdom and a 


divine authority. Rebetlion against him became blasphemy 
and impiety. A consummate politician could not have given 
better advice than this unlettered peasant girl.”’ 


Jeanne felt that she had now accomplished her mission, 
and besought the king to allow her to return to her native 
Domrémy. ‘+ She was beginning to experience that vague 
fear of the future which seizes heroism, genius, and even 
virtue, when they have finished the first half of every great 
human work —their rise and victory — and when there only 
remains the second — their fall and martyrdom.’’ The king 
refused her request. She submitted to her tate, and led her 
troops to battle with as much bravery as ever; but her 
power was gone, and she never gained another victory. 
She was captured at last, while fighting gallantly at fearful 
odds. She made a sally from the town of Compiégne ; 
and on the retreat she remained fighting almost alone until 
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most of the troops had entered the town. Just as she was 
about to cross the draw-bridge it was drawn up, and she 
was left to the mercy of her pursuers. It has been sug- 
gested that there was treachery in this: that some who were 
jealous of her fame had the draw-bridge taken up inten- 
tionally before she could cross it; but as there is no proof 
of this, let us hope that the surmise is incorrect. The Eng- 
lish ransomed her from John of Luxembourg, her captor, 
und she was imprisoned at Rouen. The University of 
Paris claimed the right to bring her to trial, and with its 
tribunal rests the odium of her execution. She was accused 
of heresy and sorcery. After months of confinement and 
suffering she was led to make some kind of recantation, but 
at last she retracted it, and declared that all she had claimed 
for herself was true. In the paper to which she affixed the 
sign of the cross, as she could not write, it was stated that 
the story of voices having spoken to her was false. It is 
claimed by some that she never intended putting her name 
to this document, but that it was fraudulently substituted 
for one of a very different character, which she had con- 
sented to sign. She was burned at Rouen, May 31, 1431, 
at the age of nineteen. The place of her execution has 
since been called the Place de la Pucelle (da pucelle means 
the maid, and it was the name she had adopted.) An in- 


ferior statue was afterwards erected there to her memory ; 


a tower was also raised to mark the spot where she was cap- 
tured, and her birthplace is now called Domrémy !a Pucelle. 
Such is the record of Jeanne Dare which history gives us. 

In the hands of Shakespeare, however, she is robbed of all 
her glory and her goodness, and we tind her represented in 
the play of ‘* Henry VI.’ as a base, unprincipled woman, 
stooping to the lowest degradation in order to obtain her 
ends, and deriving all her power from unhallowed inter- 
course with evil spirits. At one time she is offering to give 
both body and soul into the hands of the powers of dark- 
ness if they will only aid her to prevent England from 
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‘** giving the French the foil.’” The dramatist reduces all 
her victories to mere transitory triumphs, which a few hours 
enabled the gallant Talbot to reverse in favor of the Eng- 
lish. When her father seeks her in prison she denies him, 
and claims that she is of noble birth; while he declares, 
**] did beget her, all the parish knows: her mother liveth 
yet, and can testify she was the first fruit of my bachelor- 
ship.”” She is made to win Philip the Good, Duke of 
Burgundy, from his allegiance with the English, and there 
seems an intimation that she brought sorcery to the aid of 
her eloquence ; while the facts in the case are that he did 
not espouse the cause of Charles VH. until several years 
after Jeanne’s execution. History tells us, however, that a 
letter to him which she had dictated. was probably the first 
and strongest of those influences which led him at last to 
adopt this course. The shameless plea which she makes 
for her life, in the play, is no other than a base slander upon 
France’s noblest heroine. Many critics deny that Shake- 
speare wrote this play. It probably portrays correctly the 
woman that the English of that period believed Joan of 
Are to be. But we should like to think that the greatest 
poet of our language was above the narrow prejudices of 
his own or any other time. 


The French, rejoicing over their triumphs, had no thoughts 
to bestow upon the poor peasant girl through whose agency 
they had been won. No effort was made to save her from 


the flames, and not till years after her death were any steps 
taken to vindicate her honor. 

Froude has beautifully said: ‘*‘ There is a life, hard, 
rough, and thorny, trodden with bleeding feet and aching 
brow —a life of which the cross is the symbol, which no 
peace follows this side the grave, and which the grave gapes 
to tinish before the victory is won, and strange that it should 
be so, this is the highest life of man.’ We find, scattered 
through the world’s history, a few chosen ones to whom 
greatness of soul has made great achievements possible. 
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Call it inspiration or what you will, the fac: still remains 
that men and wonten having an unwavering faith in the 
mission for which they were intended, have gained victories 
over self, over opposition, over all manner of difficulties, 
which makes it hardly a hyperbole to call their deeds mirac- 
ulous. They may have made mistakes, and the ends at 
which they aimed may have been unworthy, but for this the 
task was no less arduous, the endurance no less heroic. In 
many a humble sphere of life there are better things accom- 
plished than leading armies to battle, or taking the crown 
from the head of one ambitious monarch to place it upon 
that of another; but when Church and State were so firmly 
linked together, the king seemed to form a part of that 
vast hierarchy which reached from earth to Heaven, and 
government was reverenced .by the people almost as a divine 
institution. To the girl of Lorraine it was a high and holy 
mission to defend her country and her king. 

Jeanne Dare was both mentally and morally great, but 
without education, and restricted to the companionship of 
those who were greatly her inferiors, it is not surprising 
that she should have been somewhat abnormally developed. 
The only startling experience which had broken in upon the 
monotony of her secluded life was the barbarities of invad- 
ing armies, and this probably gave the coloring to her 
future. Through all the campaign in which she achieved 
such success, her innocence and maidenly modesty neither 


the camp nor the court could sully; and the humanizing 
influence which she exerted over her soldiers is touchingly 
beautiful. In accordance with the rapidity of ber mental 
growth, she reached the climax early. All her*wonderful 
force was expended in little more than a vear; but, as the 


result, an enthusiasm wes aroused in the French people 
which rested not until the English were forever expelled 
from their borders. Avueusta TOvELL. 
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CURRENT NOTES. 

Tue college commencements of the present year made manifest 
the change going on in educational ideas. Using Harvard and 
Williams for illustration, the visitor was struck by the greater 
breadth and sanity of the instruction. It seems no longer to be 
thought sufficient for a student to be a good classical scholar. 
The student is encouraged rather to be first a broad man, dis- 


ciplined in his manners, his general bearing, his savoir fuire, and 


later, in exact elementary scholarship. The good results are in 
every way evident. The students no longer convey the impres- 
sion of mere ‘‘ digs,’’ or of athletes pure and simple, but of 
young men possessed of and using opportunities for general cul- 
ture. Their book-shelves are no longer occupied solely by ele- 
mentary text-books, but contain the best of our English classics. 
Their orations are no longer mere declamations, but exhibit free 
effort upon subjects whose variety is indicative of their interest 
for the writer, while their treatment manifests at once a free 
activity and attention, upon the part of the college authorities, to 
style and delivery —subjects formerly ignored except in the 
debating societies. This idea, that nihil humanum alienum est, is 
of great public interest, both in itself and as indicating a radical 
change in collegiate institutions which have always been marked 
by an almost vicious conservatism. It has for years been our 
hope, rather than our expectation, that the good results frequently 
obtained in our public schools might be encouraged by our col- 
leges, and our experiences this summer lead us to believe that in 
a few years we shall attain through our institutions of higher 
education much that has hitherto been ‘‘ conspicuous by its 
absence.’’ Harvard has endeavored to adapt itself to changed 
conditions by increasing the number of elective courses, and by 
becoming more and more of a university... Williams has reso- 
lutely held on to the idea of the college, and has changed by 
making its work more liberal rather than more extensive. These 
two colleges, therefore, offer a study of special interest to the 
student of education. 
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Tue project of Germanizing the German-Americans, by the 
establishment of a ready-made German university, does not seem 
to meet with great favor on either side of the Atlantic. The 
American is a great believer in adapting his institutions to his 
environment, and naturally does not respond with ardor to such a 
proposition. The German-American has been here for a period 
sufficiently long to enable him to use the schools of the country, 
and to ascertain their value, even if in exceptional cases they 
need to be supplemented by a course at the foreign universities. 
The Germans in Germany naturally prefer to have the professors 
and students at home, and hence the whole enterprise threatens 
to destroy itself by its own magnitude. 


Tue educational conventions of the summer have developed 
little that is new. It is, however, a great compliment to our 
teachers that so many in all parts of the country employ no incon- 
siderable part of their vacations in extending their knowledge 
and in endeavoring to add value to their work. We do not think 
that the general public often reflects upon the sociological value of 
so much disinterested earnestness. 


At Albany, the governor of New York very fortunately, as it 
seems to us, vetoed a bill for pensioning old and disabled teachers. 
There is no present danger more insidious or threatening than the 
disposition to destroy the independence of the individual, and by 
partial appeals to self-interest to destroy the manhood and 
womanhood of our people. This corrupting influence just now is 
being assailed in the form of monopolies, but all good citizens 
need to watch for it in every direction of human effort. 


In connection with this subject, it is relevant to call attention 
to the endowment at the Washington University of a chair of 
American History. If the position be properly filled, much may 
be hoped for, inasmuch as our people need popular discussion of 
our Constitution and polity. 


Tue number, variety, and success of the clubs for mutual im- 
provement during last winter were matters for public congratula- 
tion. The St. Louis ladies have discussed that, quite consistently 
with the claims of social life, one may de®ote a portion of each 
week to serious study, and the resulls are already apparent. 
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Greek history, Greek literature, medieval history, art — ancient 
and modern—United States history, Shakespeare, German language 
and literature, French language and literature, English literature, 
etc., — these all have had their votaries, while musical clubs have 
encouraged regular effort upon the part of those who play and 
sing. A recent issue of a compact volume of Matthew Arnold’s 
Essays (Macmillan & Co.) leads us to wonder why some of our 
readers might not find it to their advantage to select Matthew 
Arnold’s works as a subject for study. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


OUTLINES FOR THE STUDY OF ENGLISH CLassics. By A. F. BLAISDELL, 
M.D. Boston: Willard Small. 1881. 


Dr. Blaisdell has been encouraged to revise and enlarge his 
‘* Outlines,’’ which in its original form has already received notice 
in THe Western. The ** Outlines’’ is not intended to replace 
books in use, but to furnish the pupil and the inexperienced 
teacher with methods and suggestions. The growing interest in 
English literature as a part of the school curriculum renders a 
work such as Dr. Blaisdell’s almost a necessity, for many who will 
have charge of classes will greatly need intelligent direction. Dr. 
Blaisdell’s plan is to outiine biographies and selections for read- 
ing, and to supply such questions as shall enable the teacher or 
pupil to give definiteness to his inquiries. We most fully recom- 
mend this book to all teachers of English literature. 

Eprror. 


Tue THREE AMERICAS Rattway. By Hintox Rowan HELPER. St. 
Louis: William Bryan. 1881. 


Mr. Helper has long been known to the general public by his 


‘* Impending Crisis.’’ The project announced in ‘‘ The Three 
Americas Railway’’ seems at first sight fantastic, but the prize 
essays presented in this volume can hardly fail to interest and 
instruct any who may read them. Of Mr. Helper’s plans for the 
realization of his scheme we know nothing, but it. would appear 
that his idea rapidly loses its element of the chimerical as one 
becomes familiar with it and reflects upon the possible means for 
its realization. So little is known by the general reader of Cen- 
tral America and South America, that we feel that all readers will 
be glad to know of the opportunity furnished by Mr. Helper’s 
book, which contains five essays, for which he expended in pre- 
miums $5,000. We are not advised that the book is, or is to be, 
on sale, but we doubt not that librarians might obtain copies from 
Mr. Helper, and thus render access to the book possible for their 
members. Eprror. 
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How TO TELL THE Parts OF SpeecH. By E. A. ABBorr. Boston: Rob- 
erts Brothers. 1881. 


Mr. Abbott, best known as the author of a ‘* Shakespearian 
Grammar,” is the head master of the City of London School, and 
in addition to the present work, has published ‘* How to Parse,”’ 
‘*How to Write Clearly,’’ and ‘* English Lessons for English 
People.’’ All of these books are reproduced in this country as 
text-books, and have their value, although suffering from want of 
adaptation to prevailing American views. English grammar, in 
its old form of parsing, suffered changes making the work more 
analytical, and this change has in its turn been succeeded by 
numerous series of language lessons It has always seemed to 
us that text-books were too frequently made to supply a temporary 
want, so that as soon as one could suggest defective results the 
community might be induced to try a new device, which in its 
turn was to develop its want of universality. Because the old- 
fashioned grammars undertook to teach *‘ how to speak and write 
the English language correctly,’’ and because all who studied 
English grammar did not learn (not how to, but) to speak and 
write the English language correctly, it was hastily concluded that 
the study of grammar was valueless. But it should be borne in 
mind that with this preparation multitudes of people did learn to 
use their mother tongue, and that those who did not so learn 
might have accomplished the same end by desiring to do what 
they had been taught how to do. The objection that such gram- 
mar teaching frequently became formal and apparently empty: 
is equally valid as against the successors to the old method of 
parsing. In deciding the value of an implement a decent degree 
of skill is always assumed. It is very difficult to construct books 
upon the object-lesson plan which shall not in practice be subject 
to the same error of formalism, and with the additional defect of 
narrowness and more than a suspicion of triviality. Success in 


learning to handle with ease and correctness the ordinary resources 
of our language will ultimately depend upon the intelligent skill 
of the teacher, and cannot be reached by devices purely me- 


chanical. The evidence of this is supplied by any acquaintance 
with the accumulated experience of the world, or by reflection 
upon one’s own school career. One teacher deals with his prob- 
lem under conditions different from those of another; hence all 
of the various standpoints assumed by the differing English gram- 
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mars may have a considerable degree of validity. Mr. Abbott’s 
‘* How to Tell the Parts of Speech’’ is something between lan- 
guage lessons and systematic English grammar, and while not 
meeting the wants of some schools, will find ready acceptance in 
others. Eprror. 
LirERARY ART. A Conversation between a Painter, a Poet, and a Phil- 
osopher. By Jonn ALBEE. Philadelphia: G.P.Putnam’s Sons. 1881. 


Mr. Albee has now lectured in St. Louis during two winters, 


and therefore needs no introduction to those who were among his 
interested auditors. Those who had the opportunity of listening 
to Mr. Albee’s parlor lectures have already some acquaintance 
with the contents of this book called ‘‘ Literary Art.’’ For others 
less fortunate it may be stated that, in the form of a dialogue 
between the painter, poet, and philosopher, Mr. Albee empha- 
sizes the value and nature of literary art, and urges its conven- 


ience even for those special studies which have a technique of 
their own. He claims that the imaginative form should prevail 
and lend interest to all subjects. Through the words of the 
painter the author points out the necessity for literary art, and 
the philosopher serves chiefly as a protagonist. Mr. Albee is 
always graceful, and in the present instance at least he writes con 
amore. The constant dissemination of good literature has inter- 
ested many in the subject of style, and has furnished Mr. Albee 
with an audience ready to sympathize with the creed that the 
author should not only have a message to deliver, but that he 
should be prepared to so utter it that the form will be at once 
adequate and attractive. Eprror. 


Vier GRUNDFRAGEN. By Von A. Spin. Leipzig. 1880. 8vo. pp. 106. 
This work appears to be in a measure supplementary to the 
author’s more extended work, entitled ‘‘ Denken und Wirklich- 
keit,’’ the latter being described as an attempt towards the reno- 
vation of the Critical Philosophy. From his discussion of the 
Four Fundamental Problems which constitute the complex theme 
of this book, it would seem that Herr Spir finds little to make 
use of in the work of the more immediate successors of Kant. 
Rather he proceeds quite independently, and presents us with a 
statement and solution strongly marked with originality. 
Respecting the first problem —that of a final aim in nature — 
he denies that such final aim is possible in the ordinary sense. 
There is, indeed, a struggle in nature, and even a striving toward 
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an end, but this striving is nothing else than the activity of an 
inherent, unconscious principle, as appears from the fact that 
nature is full of contradictions, and often works in opposition to 
its own end. Besides, only the incomplete, the abnormal can 
strive after an end beyond itself. But the abnormal is neces- 
sarily incomprehensible, to attempt to explain which only involves 
one in contradiction and absurdity. On the other hand, it is of 
the greatest moment to recognize that the outer world is really a 
world of abnormity and illusion. There is no such thing as an 
outer permanent ‘‘ object,’’ in the usual acceptation. The phe- 
nomenal world is but a process, and what we call ‘‘ bodies ”’ existf 
only as perceptions in us. In the very nature of perception there 
is an inevitable duplication. It is the self-conscious being who 
perceives ; and as self-consciousness implies that the being who 
knows must know himse/f, and hence, as it were, see himself 
double, so all knowing involves a certain duplication of its object ; 
perception unavoidably repeats itself in a supposed real object of 
perception. Thus this duplication involves necessarily an all- 
pervading duplicity; so that the world is essentially a world 
of illusion, the only escape from which is the clear recognition 
of it as illusion. To this the author attaches special significance, 
as furnishing the clue to the solution of the riddle as to how there 
/ cgme to be outer perceptions (vorstellungen) at all. 

Another clue (of which, however, the author here makes no 
use) lies near at hand. It is that consciousness — thought — is 
the real secret of the unity of the world; that thought and being 
are essentially one. This is implied very plainly in the foregoing, 
and Herr Spir tells us elsewhere that illusion and error are possible 
in outer perceptions only. Thus the world truly is only so far as 
it is rational; and the illusory simply is not. The insoluble ( ?) 
contradictions are not in the world, but in our own (subjective) 
conceptions of the world. On the contrary, Herr Spir, seeing 
that contradiction and abnormity characterize the phenomenal 
world, and regarding the origin of this state of things as alto- 
gether inexplicable, turns aside from it as from a wholly fruitless 
field. Instead of wasting energy in attempting to explain the 
inexplicable, he will rather seek in the normal, the unchanging, the 
self-sufficing one,, as contrasted with the abnormal, the incom- 
plete ; and hence that wherein there is a dumb striving toward an 
end —a basis fur a philosophy that shall be absolutely rational, 
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because involving no logical contradictions. This philosophy 
teaches that the highest Form (the self-sufficing One or God) 
cannot be looked upon as furnishing the ‘* sufficient ground ’’ for 
the abnormal. _ (The abnormal cannot be grounded or justified ; 
there is no rational basis for it, and hence it has no true existence | 
we should say.) On the contrary, however, the highest Form can 
be seen to present the ultimate Ideal toward which man must 
strive. Thus, man is not the instrument and God the workman. 
Rather, ‘*‘ God, without himself acting, moves us through his mere 
existence.’’ As Aristotle long ago said: ‘‘God is the unmoved 
mover who, without acting, draws all to Himself.’’ Untenable 
as regards physical phenomena, this is, Herr Spir thinks, strik- 
ingly true in the moral world. ‘‘ For God is our own higher 
normal nature itself.’’ To realize this ideal is the final aim of 
man and of nature also; for even the abnormal ‘strives by a 
natural necessity to annul itself, to raise itself above itself;’’ and 
this blind striving in nature coincides in its tendencies with the 
conscious striving of man, who is the ‘‘ representative of the Divine 
in the world.’’ ‘Thus,‘he who views the world rationally will see 
in its history not a series of events directed by an overruling 
Providence toward the fulfilmeht of a pre-arranged plan, but 
rather he will see in it the progressive steps of man’s own inde- 
pendent struggle toward the fulfilment of his own ultimate ideal. 
This view exalts man to a very-lofty place in the universe, but it 
also makes manifest the grave responsibility inseparable from his 
exalted position. Man’s destiny is in his own hands. Revela- 
tions and miraculous influences cannot be expected; true phil- 
osophy alone can guide the fate of mankind to the realization of 
the highest ideal for humanity, which is also, as just said, the 
final aim involved in nature itself, and toward which nature blindly 
works. 

Little space is left us for comment. One thing, however, we 
must not omit to notice. It is that, with all his dread of and 
precautions against ‘‘ logical contradictions,’’ Herr Spir does not 
wholly escape falling into them in spite of himself. If phil- 
osopy is to explain any part of the world it must explain the 
whole world. For the part can be understood and explained only 
in its relation to the whole. Hence, to set aside the greatest of 
all difficulties as insoluble, and still attempt to explain human 
destiny, is self-contradictory. Furthermore, he has implicitly ex. 
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plained the abnormal— which he declares to be inexplicable — 
as essentially the illusory. But the illusory is in truth, as we have 
already indicated, the non-existent. It is a mere show (schein) 
without any corresponding reality, and is due to the obliquity 
of our own mental vision. Evil may, in one respect, very well 
be described as ‘‘ felt abnormity;’’ but on another side it may 
be more adequately described as the self-vontradiction of a rational 
being — the irrationality of the rational. Since, then, the illusion 
of the phenomenal world is really due to the inaccuracies in our 
mode of viewing that world, — which inaccuracies we find ourselves 
able to detect and correct, — and since the abnormal, as moral evil, 
is also found to be subjective and capable of remedy through the 
education of humanity, there seems but slight occasion to set 
aside the ‘* abnormal ’’ as a vast, ponderous, impenetrable enigma, 
over against the normal and comprehensible. Indeed, Herr Spir 
is really too vigorous a thinker to quite carry out his own purpose 
to leave the abnormal on one side as ‘‘ incomprehensible ’’ and 
‘**inexplicable.’’ He actually proceeds, as we have seen, to ex- 
plain it explicitly also as that which is ‘‘ essentially untenable,’’ 
and which therefore ‘* strives by a natural necessity to annul itself or 


to raise itself above itself.”’ In other words, there is immfnent in 
it the essential dialectic of self-annulment — self-contradiction — 
the reconciliation of which contradiction gives a higher product — 
raises the abnormal above itself. It is plus produced by minus 


into minus; the negative of a negative giving a positive; two 
potentials making of one another a bridge to span the gulf that 
separates them from the actual. 

But this notice has already extended to undue length, and we 
can say no more of the remaining problems (one, the ‘* Proof of 
Idealism ;’’ another, the ** Distinction between the Normal and 
the Empirical Nature of Things;’’ and the last, ‘‘ Concerning the 
Nature and Unity of the Ego’”’ ) than that Herr Spir’s discussion 
of them is clear, vigorous, and suggestive. Though the method 
seems defective, and the results can only be accepted with nu- 
merous reservations, it is nevertheless a book well worth careful 
reading. For each individual the book of most worth is the one 
that most deeply stirs his own thought; and we doubt not this 
must prove such a book to many minds. We trust it may be 
translated into English and widely read. 

Wm. M. Bryant. 
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A CBITICAL ACCOUNT OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF KANT; With an Historical 
Introduction. By Epwarp Cairp, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, and late Fellow and Tutor 
of Merton College, Oxford. London: Macmillan & Co. 


In view of the special interest now manifested in Kant, it will 
doubtless not be amiss to call attention briefly to this work, though 
it has already been before the public for a number of years. It 
is an analysis of the light of Kant, made with such thoroughness 
and refined skill as perhaps no man could aequire or bring to bear 
for such purpose, otherwise than through the use of Hegel’s 
Logic as‘his spectroscope. That student of Kant must have been 
successful beyond known precedent, to whom the exceeding value 
of the *‘ Critique of Pure Reaso:’’ will not prove available in 
far greater degree, after a careful reading of Prof. Caird’s work. 


Not the bare letter is grudgingly allowed, but the full significance 


of Kant’s statements, a/wuys inlerpreted in the spirit of the work 
as a whole, is presented with admirable clearness of statement. and 
brought into as perfect approximation to completeness as possible, 
by allowing for whatever may be legitimately inferred as present 
even implicitly in the original work. Where there are undeniable 
defects, these are pointed out in the same spirit of candor, and 
their remedy suggested. 

On its appearance, Prof. Caird’s book was greeted with decided 
favor by students of philosophy in England. One man there was, 
however, with acknowledged claim to right of speech in such case, 
who only broke thg silence after the book had been accessible for 
some two years. And his breaking silence was in such wise as 
doubtless compensated him for the sacrifice. He could see in the 
work only a ‘‘ fiasco,’’ and gives force and great extent to his 
argument in support of his finding, by a liberal use of such mate- 
rial as this: ‘‘ Or again, we are, as it were, in some vast furni- 
ture-warehouse, where nothing remains at rest in the prose of 
actuality, but all has become alive in a strange poetry of night- 
mare. Arm-chairs rub their knees; tables stand tipsily, like a 
dog, on a leg or two; wardrobes look stealthily gut, and tall fire- 
stoves fall over in open guffaws, with their hands in their pockets 
and their caps awry.’’ Journal of Speculative Philosophy, 1880, 
p- 107. Curiously enough, too, he follows up the matter by an 
extended ‘‘ Criticism of Kant’s Main Principles,’’ which criticism 
was the result of ‘‘a variety of new lights that gradually arose ’’ 
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in the subject, and only rendered explicit a ‘‘ something ’’ in the 
earlier articles that, ‘‘ if true,’’ must be considered ‘* fundament- 
ally and fatally to object to the position of Kant.’’ Not Prof. 
Caird only, but Kant along with him, must at last be relentlessly 


put aside — ‘‘ in the interest of science,’’ of course. 

But this would seem to entail somewhat evil consequences. The 
same writer announced with characteristic emphasis, some sixteen 
years ago, that Hegel had been understood hitherto by absolutely 
no mortal man, and that here and now for the first time the secret 
of Hegel was laid bare. Not only so, but he himself had only 
succeeded in discovering Hegel through his previous discovery of 
Kant. The secret of Hegel, the very system of Hegel, lay just 
there in Kant; and the bud was even swelled almost to the point of 
bursting into blossom. Furthermore, Hegel (with indescribable 
meanness, if we are to accept the hypothetical inner-biography 
constructed for him in Dr. Stirling’s *‘ Secret of Hegel,’’ I., 264- 
300) consciously and deliberately took every possible crafty pre- 
caution to conceal his real obligation to Kant, only making such 
casual, grudging, and still misleading acknowledgement as would 
serve to shield himself against the charge of positive plagiarism 
when once his secret was out. In any case the heart of Hegel is 
shown to be the heart of Kant; and, nevertheless, with the ‘* new 
lights ’’’ that have more recently arisen, it would seem that the 
heart of Kant (which is the heart of Hegel) is withering within 
our grasp and must presently crumble into dust. We greatly fear 
there is an attempt here to steal from us the heart of our ‘*‘ dead ’’ 
priest in the very process of his embalmment (as in Eber’s Egyp- 
tian story), and we can but cry out—‘‘in the interest of 
science ’’ — against even the miraculous substitution of any other, 
though it were the heart of the great, sacred, fighting ram of 
Ammon himself. W. M. B. 








KANT AND HIS ENGLISH Critics. A Comparison of Critical and Empiri- 
eal Philosophy. By JoHN Watson, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 1881. pp. 402. 


The occasion of the work is sufficiently indicated in the title. 
Prof. Caird’s Critical account of Kant’s Philosophy had appeared on 
the one side as an appreciative criticism and exhaustive exposition 
of the ‘‘Critigue of Pure Reason.’’ On the other side were arrayed 
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a number of writers, who, from various standpoints, believed them- 
selves bound to entertain a more or less unfavorable opinion of 
Kant’s work and that of his followers. The conflict is virtually 
that between Idealism on the one hand, and Empiricism on the 
other. The real question at issue is: How is it possible for 
thought to be constructive, and to possess at the same time the 
elements of universality and necessity? ‘That knowledge neces- 
sarily begins in sensuous experience is asserted at the very outset 
of the ‘‘ Critique of Pure Reason;’’ while repeatedly throughout 
the work it is even urged that a manifold given in sensuous per- 
ception is an indispensable prerequisite of all knowing. But sen- 
suous knowing is empirical knowing; and empirical knowing is 
not necessary, but contingent. Must we, then, conclude that all 
knowledge is merely relative, and thus in strict consistency admit 
that there is really nd knowledge at all? But this would be con- 
tradicted by the manifest fact that we do possess positive knowl- 
edge in the mathematical and physical sciences. Now, no object 
of these sciences whatever can be known apart from space; 
while, on the contrary, there is not the slightest difficulty in think- 
ing space itself apart from all other objects. Space is thus seen 
to be a universal form which is presupposed in every act of sense- 
perception. Similarly ‘‘ time is nothing else than the form of the 
internal sense,’’ as Kant expresses it, and has outer significance 
and validity only in so far as phenomena are regarded as ** objects 
of our senses.’’ From this some have been led to suppose that 
Kant commits himself to the absurdity of saying that space and 
time are mere/y subjective forms. But this, as Prof. Watson 
points out, is really to interpret the first part of the Critique, 
without reference to the succeeding part. If the sthetic seems 
to reduce space and time to mere subjective forms; the Analytic, 
on the contrary, shows not merely that perceptions could have no 
significance, but also that they could have no existence apart from 
conceptions. Neither perceptions nor conceptions can exist save 
in combination with each other. And their combination can 
result only from and through the spontaneous act of the mind as 
a self-conscious agency. Hence nothing — whether space or time 
or whatever else —can be known save in relation to consciousness, 
for every act of knowing is itself but a phase of consciousness. 
Here then is the clue to the true relation between thought and 
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reality. Consciousness is, in the first place, the self-consistency 
of the knowing subject. It is Reason. Nor can there, strictly 
speaking, be more than one Reason. Otherwise Reason would be 
essentially different from itself ; it would thus be self-contradictory 
or un-reason. But while Reason must be absolutely self-consis- 
tent and hence necessarily one and indivisible in order to be Reason 
at all, it would be manifestly absurd to suppose that there can be 
but one reason-exercising being. On the other hand all such be- 
ings must possess absolutely the same nature. Hence the evolu- 
tion of each individual consciousness is the reunfolding of the 
universal Reason immanent in the world. Not only so, but for 
such consciousness no world — nothing whatever — exists, or can 
exist, save in and through the unfolding of that consciousness. 5 
What the individual does not recognize is for him non-existent. 
In so far then as any intelligence possesses completeness of devel- 
opment in just so far, and only so far, is there for it a world of 
reality. Hence there can be absolutely no reality whatever for 
thought, as thought, save what is essentially related to thought 
The unknowable is the non-existent. Actual separation between 
subject (the thinker) and object (the thing thought of) is therefore 
impossible. ‘Thought, in the highest sense, is the one only reality, 
and out of itself it creates its own world. Subject and object 
are but different phases of the one universal reality. Hence, 
when Kant defines space and time as forms belonging to the mind, 
he can no more be said to mean that they are ‘‘ subjective ’’ than 
that they are ‘‘ objective.’’ They are ‘‘ forms ’”’ so related to the 
receptive intelligence that apart from them no single act of per- 
ception (and perception is of an object) can possibly take place. 
Besides, the very receptivity of the intelligence is active. There 
could not even be a series of impressions given to the mind, did 
not the mind by its own spontaneous activity take up and bind into. f 
a consistent whole the given manifold. Even we, as individual, 
human intelligences, therefore create the world we know, and can- 
not possibly know it save as we create it. On the other hand, for 
any individual to say that there is no world apart from his intelli- 
gence would, of course, be absurd enough. His experience is but 
an illustration of the universal truth that apart from intelligence, 
as intelligence, no world could be known; and hence none could be 
regarded as having any existence. Thus the self-consistency and 
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essential universality of intelligence as a spontaneous agency (ex- 
pressed in the categories or ‘‘ pure conceptions of the understand- 
ing’’) together with space and time as the necessary forms of 
perception constitute the indispensable elements of knowledge and 
render it possible for thought to be — indeed show that by its very 
nature thought must be — constructive and possess at the same 
time the elements of universality and necessity. 

The failure to distinguish clearly between the universal intelli- 
gence and individual (human) intelligence is a constant stumbling- 
block to the beginner in the study of philosophy, a difficulty that 
might be greatly reduced by that distinction being rendered more 
decidedly explicit in philosophical works. We know of no work 
in which this point is kept so clearly and constantly in view as 
in the one under consideration. At the same time the author ex- 
hibits throughout a combination of clearness and penetration for 
which there are, unhappily, exceedingly few precedents. Both 
Prof. Watson and Prof. Caird have given us the most striking 
practical demonstration that, to secure simplification of expres- 
sion, in philosophy as elsewhere, there is needed nothing more nor 
less than the clarifying of thought. Obscurity of style just 
means vagueness of thinking, unless it be intentional mystifica- 
tion. 

It may be added that Prof. Watson’s criticisms are trenchant 
but always dignified. His exposure of the fallacies which per- 
meate Mr. Spencer’s philosophy is especially thorough and con- 
vincing. On the other hand, while the work appears at first view 
to be mainly controversial, it is in fact predominantly constructive. 
The real warp that sustains the web of the controversial chapters 
is a vigorous exposition of the main principles of the Kantian 
philosophy, which stands out only so much the more strongly in 
contrast with the empirical theories with which it is brought face 
to face. 

The last two chapters summarize the principal phases of Kant’s 
theory of knowledge; point out the defects inherent in that theory 
as Kant left it, and indicate what is necessary to render it com- 
plete. 

We believe there is reason to expect that Prof. Watson will give 
us, sooner or later, a more directly formal statement of his own 
view as to what constitutes the true theory of knowledge, and we 
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are confident that every one who carefully reads his ‘‘ Kant and 


? 


his English Critics,’’ will greet with unwonted pleasure any work 


that may hereafter appear from his hand. Wm. M. Bryant. 


An Eoyptian Princess. By GrorGe Exsers. Translated from the Ger- 
man by ELeanor Grove. New York: Wm. 8. Gottsberger. 1880. 


Ebers is at once a poet, an historian, a philosopher. Excel- 
ling as either, he stands alone in the field of modern literature. 
With a rare poetic feeling he makes his selections from the story 
of all time; with the keenest philosophic insight, his characters 
are developed; and so closely does he adhere to facts, that he . 
who is attracted to the study of history by the perusal of his 
romances finds nothing to unlearn, but is rather astonished to find i 
how much of the truth has become his. He has been criticised 
by many for attempting historical romance. It has been urged 
that since the ideal of humanity has ever been growing more arfd 
more perfect, to bring an ideal out of the past centuries, and 
endow it with all the attributes of the present, would be a contra- 
diction. But we must not forget that these romances are pre- 
sented to us as works of art, and as such they must be enjoyed or 
criticised. A,painter may idealize the character of Iphigenia, a 
poet that of Leonidas; yet if it could so happen that either of 
them could live among us at the present time, we —_ find them 
by no means perfect. The immortal names are Known to us 
only through certain traits of character which are universal from 
their truth to nature. The true artist grasps these, and gives that 
magic touch which ‘“ makes the whole world kin.’’ The truth 
has always existed, and the artist is justified in idealizing what- 
soever his genius teaches him to select, be it from the fortieth 
century B. c. or the nineteenth century a. p. Ebers has ‘‘ made 
the Sphinx to sing,’’ some one has said. It seems a little strange 
after the silence of centuries, it is true, but we are nevertheless 
delighted with the music. 

‘* An Egyptian Princess’’ first appeared before the public in 
1864. It was known to us for a long time through a translation 
called ‘‘The Daughter of an Egyptian King.’’ The story was 
told, but the translator presumed that the notes would possess no 
interest for the general reader; so they were omitted. In Ger- 
many, nine editions have been issued, and so great has been the 
interest aroused in our own country by the publication of his 
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later works, that a new translation was demanded. ‘This contains 
not only all the notes and corrections by the author, but all his 
valuable prefaces. He has chosen to weave into a romance those 
events connected with the proposed marriage of Cambyses of 
Persia with Nitetis of Egypt, and the consequent invasion of 
Egypt by the Persians. In this way almost equal prominence is 
given to both nations, while the Greeks receive a fair share of 
attention, not only through Phanes (who he willingly admits 
was not in reality an Athenian noble), but also through the many 
and beautiful incidents which cluster around the town of Naukra- 
tis, the home of the fair Rhodopis. 

How strange it seems that the Ebers Papyrus, which has made 
him so justly famous, should have been foretold by him in 
romance as belonging to the oculist Nebenchari almost eight 
years before it was actually discovered. He says of it: ‘I felt 
like a man who had dreamed of a treasure, and when he went out 
to ride found it in his path.’’ 

From ‘‘ Uarda,’’ which shows us Egyptian civilization at its 
height, and ‘‘ An Egyptian Princess,’’ which shows us the same civ- 
ilization near its downfall, we get a wonderfully clear idea of that 
nation in its vain striving after the inner and external truth. We 
can understand how the downfall of the government was the begin- 
ning of that loss of confidence in the gods, and, since no vital ele- 
ment was introduced by the invading party, we can also under- 
stand why no new Pheenix has arisen from the ashes of the old. 

The ancient Persian monarchy is brought before us in all its 
splendor and might. While its general culture stands out in 
strong contrast to the Egyptian, we are yet bound to admire and 
respect the discipline of the army, the system of education, and 
the general magnificence which attended all affairs of state. No 
grander example exists of the ancient idea of freedom than is 
shown in the character of Cambyses. Absolute ruler of all that 
vast empire, almost a god in the eyes of his people, with power to 
awe and silence even the members of his own family, he was still 
not free. He was the slave of caprice. The envied of all, he 
was one of the most unhappy of mortals, for the true freedom, 
the rising above the passions of self, was unknown to him. He 
worked out his own destiny. His unhappy end was but the nat- 
ural result. In contrast to him is his friend and counsellor, Cre- 
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sus, who is reminded with horror of his own former greatness, 
and who says: ‘‘ From day to day it became more evident to me 
that happiness has nothing to do with our outward circumstances. 
Each man possesses the hidden germ in his own heart. A con- 
tented, patient mind, rejoicing much in all that is great and 
beautiful, and yet despising not the day of small things; bearing 
sorrow without a murmur, and sweetening it by calling to remem- 
brance former joy; moderation in all things; a firm trust in the 
favor of the gods and a conviction that, all things being subject to 
change, so with us, too, the worst must pass in due season — all 
this helps to mature the germ of happiness, and gives us power to 
smile, where the man undisciplined by fate might yield to despair 
and fear.’’ 

The masterly intellect of Ebers had clearly grasped the whole 
idea of his work before he began to write. Every incident, every 
statement is in perfect harmony with the completed work, which 
merits more than one careful perusal. Laura HIncHMaAN. 


Tue ‘‘ National Hymn and Tune Book for Mixed Voices,’’ and 
the *‘ National Tune Book for Female Voices,’’ are the titles of 


two recent publications by Ginn & Heath. ‘These publishers 
have established a reputation for the excellence of their work and 
do themselves no injustice in the present instance. The author, 
L. W. Mason, is known by his work as Superintendent of Music in 
the public schools of Boston, and it is therefore unnecessary to 
describe books whose titles are themselves descriptive. 


Epiror. 
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UNDER ONE ROOF 








‘a SIMMONS HARDWARE 0. 
ST.LOUIS.@ 


THREE PERFECTLY COMPLETE STORES 


—()- —— 


House F'urnishing Goods 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE, | 
SPORTING GOODS OF EVERY KIND. 


EVERY CUSTOMER IS ALWAYS SUITED: 


Because exactly what he wants, he finds; what he buys, he gets; 
and he finds the best for the least money. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE C0. 
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THE LEADING 
BOOK MANUFACTURING HOUSE 


OF THE WEST. 


BECKTOLD & CO. 





Book Manufacturers, | 
212 PINE STREET, ST. LOUIS. 4 


SPECIALTIES: 
Bind Editions in Cloth, Sheep, Calf, 


or Morocco. 





We carry a large assortment of Designs, Ornaments, 


and Letterings, and stock of Material second to none in 





the country. 
First-class Law Work made a ‘Specialty. 
Orders executed promptly, and at satisfactory prices. 


Estimates cheerfully given. 


Your orders solicited. | 


BECKTOLD & CO. 
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Messrs. G. I. JONES & CO., Publishers, 


BEG TO CALL YOUR ATTENTION TO THE FOLLOW- 
ING RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
First, An elegant volume. Just Published. 
DARBY’S PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. 

Personal Recollections of many Prominent People whom I have known, 
and of Events—especially of those relating to the History of St. 
Louis—during the first half of the Present Century. By Joun F. 
Barpy. $5.00. 

Seconp, What your boys want. Just Published. 
THE LITTLE BUGLER. 

A Story for Boys. Illustrated. Cloth, l6mo. 75 cents. 

No more interesting story of x boy’s part in the army has been written. It 
will be found more attractive to our boys than the average “* Young America” 
style of books, and more valuable than the purely fictitious juvenile books. 

The book is handsomely printed, in lurge, clear type, illustrated from origi- 
nal drawings by J. H. Fry, and neatly bound. 

Turrp, A book that your girls ought to have. Just Publisled. 
HOME LIFE AND INFLUENCE. 

Revised and enlarged from “ Lectures to Young Women.” By WiLtaM 
GREENLEAF Etior, D.D., Chancellor of Washington University. 16mo. 
75 cents. 

We believe this handsome volume hus more sound common-sense observa- 
tions on the subject than any book yet published. 

Fourtn, A book that will be acceptable to all who enjoy a vivid account of 
thrilling adventures. 

PRIVATE CHAPTER OF THE WAR. 
By Grorce W. Batley, late of 2nd Division Staff, 15th Army Corps. 

Cloth, 12mo. $1.00. 

Firtu, Something thoroughly acceptable foy all specially interested in dra- 
matic affairs. 

DRAMATIC LIFE AS I FOUND IT. 

A record of personal experience, with an account of dramatic affairs in 
the West and South from 1815 to 1853, and brief sketches of the prin- 
cipal actors and actresses who have appeared on the stage in the Missis- 
sippi Valley. By N. M. Lup.Low, actor and manager for thirty-eight 
years. Cloth, 800. $3.50. 

Srxtu, Able books about Shakespeare ure enzerly welcomed. One of the 
ablest books yet written is undoubtedly— 
SNIDER’S SYSTEM OF SHAKESPEARE’S DRAMAS. 
System of Shakespeare's Dramas. By Denton J. Sxiper. 2 vols. 
12mo., cloth, $4.00. 2 vols. in 1, $2 50. 
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With which may be coupled that most useful book, 
MORGAN’S TOPICAL SHAKESPEARIANATE 


A Collection of English Shakespeariana, arranged under headings to fa- 
cilitate reference to snecial subjects of investigation. By Horace H. 
MorGan. Cloth, Svo. $2.00. 

SEVENTH, Books of Literature that are always in season. 
HOSMER’S SHORT HISTORY OF GERMAN LITERATURE. 

A Short History of German Litersture from the earliest period to the 
present time. By Prof. James K. Hosmer. Third edition. Cloth. 
12mo. $2.00. « 

MORGAN’S LITERARY STUDIES. 

Literary Studies from the Great British Authors. By Horace H. Mor- 
GAN. 12mo. $1.50. 

Erentu, A poem which has been cordially received. 
EXILE: A DRAMATIC POEM, 
By Lewis J. Brock. Cloth, 12mo. $1.25. 


Ninta, For art students and lovers of art there are few more instructive 
books than — 
HEGEL’S PHILOSOPHY OF ART. 


Being the second part of Hegel’s Afsthetik. Translated and accompanied 
with an introductory Essay giving an Outline of the entire Aisthetik 
By WiviraM M. Bryant. Cloth, 8vo. $1.75. 


TentH, We cannot forbear calling your attention to “one of the most re- 
markuable books of -the present century.” 
THE STARS AND THE EARTH, 


Or, Thoughts upon Space, Time, and Eternity. Reprinted from the last 
London Edition, which was edited by Prof. R. A. Proctor. Cloth. 
50 cents. 


We wish to call especial attention to the uniform excellence of the Printing, 
Paper, and Binding of these books, and their tasteful and artistic appearance. 
They are superior to Eastern books of a similar class. Our efforts to produce 
creditable books have been thoroughly appreciated, and the day is now 
happily past when u book is condemned because it is published in St. 
Louis. 


Ask to see our books ut the book-stores. We mail any of them on receipt 


of price. 


G. I. JONES & CO., Publishers, 
S7. LOUIS. 
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TOOLS TO WORK WITH. 


Will SCHOOL OFFICERS, as well as TEACHERS, please remember that the most 
eminent, experienced, and practical educators we have say it is a fact that with a 
set of Outline Maps, Charts, a Globe, and a Black-board, a teacher can instruct a 
class of — or thirty more effectively and profitably, and do it in less time, than he 
would expend upon a single pupil without these aids? 


In other words, a teacher will do twenty or thirty times as much work in all branches 
of study with these helps as he can do without them,—a fact which School Boards 
should no longer overlook. 


Teachers owe it to their pupils, to their patrons, and to themselves to secure 
every facility to accomplish the most work possible within a given time. These 
facts should be urged unfil every school is supplied with 


Biack-boards all around the room, a Set of Outline Maps, a 
Set of Reading Charts, a Set of Writing Charts, a Set 
of Physiological Charts, a Globe, Crayons, 
Erasers, etc., etc. 


Black-boards of slated paper, that you can hang up for the children at home, or 
black-boards put on to every spare inch of surface in the school-room, are cheap, and 
of great value for drawing and for illustrating the lesson. The BEST surface, that 
which has been tested for years, never failing to give entire satisfaction, is the HOL- 
BROOK LIQUID SLATING. 


Hon. 8. R. Thompson, State Superintendent of Public Instruction of Nebraska, 
under date of January 1, 1879, says: ‘“‘The Slated Paper ordered for black-boards 
came promptly to hand. It is admirably adapted for the purpose; in fact, it is all 
that can be desired for a BLACK-BOARD. 


For circulars and other information, for EVERYTHING needed in schools, address 
with stamp for reply, and send direct to 


JI. B. MERWIN, 
Manufacturer and Dealer in School Supplies of all Kinds, 
No. 704 Chestnut Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Yourselves by making money when a golden chance is offered, 
thereby always keeping poverty from your door. Those who 
always take advantage of the good chances for making money 


that are offered, generally become wealthy, while those who do 
not improve such chances remain in poverty. We want many men, women, boys, 
and girls to work for us right in their own localities. The business will pay more 
than ten times ordinary wages. We furnish an expensive outfit and all that you need, 
free. No one who engages fails to make money very rapidly. You can devote your 
whole time to the work, or only your spare moments. Full information and all that 
is needed sent free. Address STINSON & Co., Portland, Maine. 





LEONARD WILCOX, 





Attorney at Law, 
Insurance Building, Room 4, Sixth and Locust Sts., 


sT. LOUIS, MO. 
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TAKE A RIDE OVER THE 


BSS \ VAE 1.4 oly i. 


an, 


PE LOUIS 


AND 





SUMMER TOURISTS’ FAVORITE ROUTE 


——TO THE— 


West, North-West, North, and Hast. 





LOW-RATE SEASON TICKETS 


——FOR SALE AT—— 


GRAND UNION TICKET OFFICE, 


120 N. Fourth, Cor. Pine, St. Louis. 





J. C. GAULT, H. C. TOWNSEND, 
GEN, MANAGER, GEN. Pass. AGENT, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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STEINWAY & SONS’ 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 








U. S. CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


[Official Report on Steinway & Sons’ Piano-Fortes.] 

** For greatest concert capacity in Grand Pianos, as also highest degree of excellence in 
all their styles of pianos, riz.: largest volume, purity and duration of tone, and extraor- 
dinary carrying capacity, with precision and durability of mec Manis ; also, novel 
disposition of the strings, and construction and bracing of the metal frame.’ 


The report then minutely describes and emphatically indorses the six principal 
patented improvements which h:.ve rendered the STEINW AY the Standard Piano of 
the World. 

Ceicain unscrupulous piano manufacturers have advertised the judicial signatures 
attached to fraudulent reports which ine Judges at the Centennial Exhibition had 
rejected and refused to sign; the Judges. in order to preten t the public against such 
unauthorized use of their names, have given to STEINWAY & SONS, under date of 
July 23, 1877, the following certificate: — 


THIS IS TO CERTIFY, That the piano fortes of Messrs. STEINWAY & SONS, com- 
prising Concert and Parlor Grand, Square, and Upright, exhibited by them at the Cen- 
tennial Exposition at Philadelph.a in 1876, presented the greatest totality of excellent 
— and novelty of construction, and in all points of ercellence they received our 

hest average of points, and accordingly our unanimous opinion concedes to Messrs. 
. 1b AY & SONS “ HIGHEST DEGREE OF EXCELLENCE IN ALL THEIR 
TYLES.” 


WILLIAM THOMSON, J. SCHIEDMAYER, GEORGE F. BRISTOW, 
E. LEVASSEUR, J. E. HILGARD, JAMES ©. WATSON, 
Eb. FAVRE PERRET, HENRY K. OLIVER, JOSEPH HENRY. 


. A. P. BARNARD, 

The examining Judges further certify that the Steinway piano-fortes were rated 
highest, and far above all other competing exhibits, in each and every style, and 
reached a grand total average of 9544 out of a rossible 96. Steinway & Sons’ pianos 
are fully warranted for five years. Lllustrated Catalogues, with Price List, mailed 
free on application. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
WAREROOMS: Steinway Hall, Nos. 109 and 111 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 


CONOVER BROS., 
General Agents, 
206 North Fifth Street, ST. LOUIS, 
613 Main Street, KANSAS CITY. 
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The Best and the Cheapest School Books. 


MA THE MA TICES. RETAIL. WHOLESALE. 
Seymour’s Elementary Arithmetic . . . . . 32 
Seymour’s Practical Arithmetic 
Loud’s Elementary Geometry 
GRAMMARS. 
Vickroy’s Elementary Grammar 
Vickroy’s Circles in English Grammar -—— 
Four Circles bound together (cloth) 
Each Circle (paper) ‘ 
PHYSICS AND PHYSIOLOG ¥ 
Hotze’s First Lessons in Physics 
Hotize’s First Lessons in Physiology 
Hotze’s Questions and Problems in Physics 
RHETORIC AND ELOCUTION. 
Jameson’s Rhetorical Method . 
Jameson’s Selections for Reading . 
LITERATURE. 

Morgan’s Literary Studies from the Great British 
‘ Authors ‘ e 2 , 
Morgan’s Riineenitil itive Na ames in the ate of 

English Literature ae 
Hosmer’s Short History of Gimme L iterature 
HISTORY. 
Wall’s Outlines of English History 1.00 
GERMAN. 


Rosenstengel’s German Reader . 60 


Any book upon this list will be sent to Teachers or School Officers for 
examination, with a view to introduction, on receipt of two-thirds the 
retail -price. 


An allowance will be madg when books of same grade in use are given 
in exchange. 


Address, EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
G. I. JONES & CO., 


210 & 212 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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sus, who is reminded with horror of his own former greatness, 
and who says: ‘‘ From day to day it became more evident to me 
that happiness has nothing to do with our outward circumstances. 
Each man possesses the hiddgn germ in his own heart. <A con- 
tented, patient mind, rejoicing much in all that is great and 
beautiful, and yet despising not the day of small things; bearing 
sorrow without a murmur, and sweetening it by calling to remem- 
brance former joy; moderation in all things; a firm trust in the 
favor of the gods and a conviction that, all things being subject to 
change, so with us, too, the worst must pass in due season — all 
this helps to mature the germ of happiness, and gives us power to 
smile, where the man undisciplined by fate might yield to despair 
and fear.’’ 


The masterly intellect of Ebers had clearly grasped the whole 


idea of his work before he began to write. Every incident, every 


statement is in perfect harmony with the completed work, which 
merits more than one careful perusal. Laura HIncHMAN. 


Tue ** National Hymn and Tune Book for Mixed Voices,’’ and 
the ‘* National Tune Book for Female Voices,’’ are the titles of 
two recent publications by Ginn & Heath. ‘These publishers 
have established a reputation for the excellence of their work and 
do themselves no injustice in the present instance. The author, 
L. W. Mason, is known by his work as Superintendent of Music in 
the public schools of Boston, and it is therefore unnecessary to 
describe books whose titles are themselves descriptive. 

Epitor. 





